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A THREE MINUTES’ WAR. 


BY R. E. C. 


THE popular idea of an 
Indian. prince held by the great 


British publie is that of an 
aloof nag adorned and 
embowered every imagin- 


able evidence of fabulous wealth, 
who gives away his weight in 
gold on certain celebrations for 
charity, who is regarded with 
the profoundest reverence and 
awe by his people, and who, 
therefore, cannot be expected 
to join in the games and 
pastimes which are their humble 
pleasures. 

The first Indian prince to 
upset this conception was affec- 
tionately called ‘ Ranji.’ He 
won his place not only because 
he was a splendid cricketer, 
but because he was always 
ready to take a sporting chance, 
to enjoy the fun and the 
friendships of life. Those of 
us who have had the good 
fortune to know princes of 
any land know that Ranji was 


not unique in this respect. 
Many have it whether they be 
mighty rulers whose word sways 
millions or those whose affairs 
on a smaller scale are con- 
ducted in the out-of-the-way 
corners of the earth. 

The following incident con- 
cerns @ ruler whose predecessor 
fifty years or so before had held 
our emissary to ransom and had 
had to be taught and had learnt 
the lesson that, where justice 
and good neighbourliness are 
expected, truculent piracy does 
not pay. He offered to lead 
his men on the battlefields 
for the Allies in 1914; but 
since his was a country whose 
culture, though high and 
ancient, had experienced practi- 
cally no association with 
modern civilised ways, least of 
all of war, that offer was 
reckoned impracticable. 

This was unfortunate, but 
he was determined to help the 
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King Emperor somehow; for 
he had attended the Delhi 
Durbar two years before and 
had been not only greatly 
impressed by the magnificence 
of some of the other rulers of 
India, but also secretly amazed 
that he, with his much more 
modest retinue and equipment, 
was received with the same 
attention as they. To him the 
greatest honour of the occasion 
was when, called in to the 
Presence, he had been invited 
to sit at ease and had been 
spoken to by the ruler of the 
world’s greatest Empire in a 
simple unassuming manner, as 
man to man, as friend to friend ; 
and, moreover, on departure 
had been given a warm hand- 
shake accompanied by a very 
human smile. In wishing to 
help the Raj he was keenly 
desirous of helping a friend. 

In due course he learned of 
the existence of the Viceroy’s 
Fund, and, determined to help 
to the best of his ability, he 
had raised a sum which repre- 
sented no little effort and 
sacrifice for a country and 
people who were far from being 
in any way wealthy. The 
official acknowledgment of this 
had given universal satisfaction 
throughout the country, but 
the ruler was concerned lest 
his contribution were too small 
to be of much assistance. 

His country was visited only 
occasionally by political officers, 
and he who now came was a 
very privileged person with a 
very special permit, and might 
be considered the first non- 
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official visitor to the State, 
He was hunting for flowers, 
and after a few months’ isola- 
tion from the world, acquaint- 
ance with its doings being 
nearly always several weeks 
stale, it is not surprising that 
interest in its day - to - day 
happenings had flagged. Judge, 
then, of his astonishment when, 
calling on the local governor of 
@ newly visited valley in the 
State, he was summoned to the 
presence of the ruler and asked 
for news of the war. 

At that time the only 
assumed ‘seats of war’ lay in 
the two frontiers of India; in 
the north-west and along the 
edge of Assam. Consequently, 
thinking that the governor 
referred to some such small 
frontier show, he replied thus 
to the question how long 
the war would last, ‘Oh, a 
matter of a few weeks. We 
can soon settle them without 
much trouble.’’ It was evident 
that this was not the answer 
expected, and a rapid fire of 
questions and answers ensued 
between the governor and the 
visitor’s interpreter. Then the 
latter turned round and said, 
“He speaks of a new war, a 
very big war, and wonders that 
the sahib does not know of it 
since it is in his own country.” 
At the same time the governor 
clapped his hands to summon 
an attendant, who received 
instructions and scurried away ; 
to return with a_ typically 
Tibetan, long strip-letter. This, 
the governor explained, came 
from the Political Officer in 
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a near-by State, and, although 
it gave a great deal of 
information, meant little to 
the ruler as he did not know 
the parties concerned. “It is 
a pleasure for one so secluded 
as myself to give the honoured 
visitor news of his own land! 
Listen and I will pronounce 
these names as they are written, 
and the sahib mayhap will 
obtain enlightenment.’’ There- 
upon sounds made in accord- 
ance with the written word 
were produced, causing the 
visitor to wonder and gasp at 
their array: “fff rrr nn sss, 
France—yes. bb ell gee gee 
mmm, Belgium. je je rrr mm 
neee,Germany—oho. rrroo 
00 00 888s ah, Russia—ceh. 
nng nng gree, Hungary—yes. 
aw aw ss tree yah, Austria— 
oh yes, of course. 88 urirT 
hyeaah, Servia—eh. And who 
is fighting whom, pray ? ” 

The reply given in rather 
hushed and shocked tones 
through the interpreter was, 
“ As far as I can make out, 
they are all fighting the Raj of 
England.” 

The size of the war almost 
passed the ruler’s belief, but 
failed to affect his outlook and 
devotion to his Emperor. With 
the help of his visitor he 
studied a large map of the 
world spread out on the floor, 
and was continuous in his 
questions until he had as firm 
a grasp of things as was possible 
within the limits of his know- 
ledge. To people whose country 
is four hundred miles long and 
about fifty broad it is difficult 
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to explain the relative pro- 
portions of their main rivers, 
which are tributaries of tribu- 
taries of tributaries of the 
Ganges, with the big rivers of 
the world, and to explain how 
a country the size of Britain’s 
small red splash on the map 
could claim the allegiance of 
vast areas shown in similar 
colour. Aeroplanes, submarines, 
and iron ships were beyond the 
comprehension of those who 
have no navigable rivers and 
no craft to sail upon them. 
Twelve-inch guns and Big 
Berthas are incomprehensible 
to people who spare life rather 
than spoil it, who look forward 
to the letting off of a twelve- 
bore with trepidation, the sport 
of whose athletes is quoits and 
archery, whose sword-play is 
‘nil,’ and whose life and being 
are based upon service to their 
superior and to their priesthood. 
It was a task full of difficulty, 
made no easier by the fact that 
the interpreter was a Lepcha 
who, speaking to the visitor in 
the lingua franca of the hills— 
Paharia—had first to be made 
to understand, and then having 
understood had to convey his 
knowledge to the ruler in the 
Tibetan dialect, which was the 
only means of speech between 
those two. If complete under- 
standing was not reached, a 
sense of the proportion of things 
was conveyed, and resulted no 
doubt in an unspoken feeling of 
relief on the part of the hearers 
at being so safely ensconced 
among their native hills. 

It so happened that in a 
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batch of newspapers recently 
received the visitor had seen 
figures giving the approximate 
cost of the war at so much 
sterling per day. After a little 
calculation he was able to give 
the ruler the information that 
his country’s contribution was 
enough to run the whole front 
of the Allies for a period of three 
minutes. This was amazing 
news: that wealth was being 
squandered at such a rate every 
three minutes. Alas! It was 
obvious that the ruler’s con- 
tribution would be of very 
little help to the Raj. 

The visitor had an idea. If 
this sum was the cost of the 
whole of the war for the Allies 
for three minutes, why should 
not a certain definite three 
minutes be allocated, so to 
speak, as the period when this 
little country would fight the 
whole of the Raj’s battle on all 
fronts for three minutes and 
bear the entire cost itself? The 
stars in their courses would fight 
for them as well. 

It was a good plan; so in 
due course a day was fixed, the 
propitious time being from high 
noon. A little before the 
appointed hour a procession 
was seen approaching the camp 
wearing an air of most unusual 
solemnity. 

The ruler entered the recep- 
tion house and produced a 
watch which he asked to be 
set to the time. It was ex- 
plained that the ruler wished 
to observe his three minutes 
alone in the company of the 
only available representative of 


the Raj. Both men sat in 
silence until the hands of the 
watch drew close together, and 
as they slid one over the other 
the ruler made a sign to an 
attendant at his side. He in 
turn signalled through the door 
to another person outside, who 
passed it on. At once there 
came stealing through the quiet 
of the valley the first low 
throbbing of monastery drums 
and the booming of long, low- 
toned trumpets, which mounted 
in volume and rolled in ponder- 
ous reverberations among the 
surrounding hills. Then into 
the drums crept the chimes of 
many gongs of all tones, and 
as the music swelled and ebbed 
the cadences of voices chanting 
in chorus could be heard 
mingling and uniting with the 
instruments into sublime surges 
of sound. One’s very soul was 
stirred, and one’s thoughts 
seemed to float through an 
infinity of time in harmony 
with the music. 

Three minutes elapsed, and 
at another sign the music ceased 
abruptly. The silence after 
the tumultuous crescendo was 
almost as impressive. One felt 
that the cry of a nation’s soul 
was bound to reach and affect 
the infinite. 


A valley far away on the 
boundary had been visited, and 
the party was coming back to 
headquarters when word was 
received that should the feet 
of the party hasten, the quicker 
return would give great pleasure 
to those who awaited them. 
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Gaily caparisoned mules had 
been staged along the road as 
a practical expression of the 
need for haste, and the party 
were thus able to hurry in to 
be met by the ruler and a crowd 
of his courtiers. A general 
aspect of happiness and pleasure 
was abroad, but patience had 
to be exercised until the inter- 
preter came in and the reason 
for the urgency of the recall 
could be explained. Now this 
country, although aloof from 
the rest of India, had agents 
at various points on the common 
frontier acting as reporters of 
war and other news. Since the 
ceremony, everyone in the 
country was following the 
fortunes of the war as far as 
possible from these reports, 
which were supplemented by 
pictures and such snippets from 
the papers as the visitor could 
explain to them. 
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It appeared from one news- 
paper cutting that on a date 
coincident with that of the 
three minutes’ ceremony the 
allied forces on the western 
front had advanced on a small 
sector —one of Joffre’s cele- 
brated nibbles—and the ad- 
vance had been maintained. 
That was good news indeed, 
but most wonderful of all 
was the fact given that the 
advance was made at mid-day 

. noon! 

The whole State rejoiced in 
the luck that had let them run 
the war for three minutes... 
and WIN. Real, good, useful 
help for the Raj. 

“TIT am going to get my 
country to have another three 
minutes,’ were the words that 
cheered on his way the depart- 
ing traveller, proud to belong 
to a race that possessed the 
loyalty of so gallant a prince. 
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SHIPS I HAVE KNOWN. 


BY MARY GRANT BRUCE. 


TRAVEL by water has for me 
always held magic and mystery. 
I was a victim to sea-fever long 
before I ever saw the sea. The 
brother who was my companion 
and shared my dreams was 
killed when we were very young, 
so that I became odd-man-out 
in our family ; I fell back upon 
books, and when I was eight 
I was steeped in Kingsley, 
Marryat, Ballantyne, and other 
writers of the gallant company 
who helped to make sailors of 
the British race. Penny dread- 
fuls, too; my limited pocket- 
money was spent recklessly on 
all the ‘ Jack Harkaway ’ series, 
now curiously valued by book 
collectors. With that dauntless 
hero I went through incredible 
naval adventures, inventing new 
ones a8 we went on. The 
unfortunate accident of being 
a girl, for which I blamed my 
parents bitterly, was no real 
hindrance to my rapid pro- 
motion to flag rank. Not even 
the First Lord of the Admiralty 
could have held me back... 
when I was eight. 

Such dreams demanded that 
I should put to sea; and all 
the sea I had was a water-hole. 
Very many years later, when I 
had done much ocean travel, I 
came back to Australia and saw 
that water-hole; and I mar- 
velled at its smallness. It had 


loomed so large in my memories 
—how should it be otherwise, 
since I had come down to it 
to join my first ship? That 
ship of dreams had taken many 
forms—trireme, galleon, frigate, 
corvette, line-of-battle ship; 
among them all I had pro- 
gressed from midshipman—new 
and bashful, yet certain of 
being one day a Nelson—until 
I had trodden my own quarter- 
deck. Beneath the surface of 
the water-hole slumbered the 
enemy fleets I had _ sunk, 
returning to receive the cheers 
of a frenzied populace be- 
fore sailing in search of other 
foes. 

My water-hole had high banks 
round its main catchment area. 
There the water lay deep and 
brown and still, untroubled by 
the feet of the cattle. It was 
my Atlantic. At one corner 
the bank had been cut away, 
and through my Strait of 
Gibraltar the water flowed into 
a smaller sea—Baltic, Mediter- 
ranean, or Pacific, according to 
my needs. The cows came to 
drink in those shallows; in 
dry seasons the Baltic was apt 
to dry up, and they had to 
walk over its muddy bottom 
to encroach on the Atlantic— 
which meant that my maritime 
operations changed to resisting 
the advance of pirates upon the 
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Spanish Main. Big red gums 
screened me from the house 
some distance away, so that I 
was able to preserve all the 
secrecy which the Silent Service 
demands. There was a long 
bough stretching over the Strait, 
known to me as the cross-trees ; 
Authority might not have cared 
for the evolutions I carried out 
on that bough, swinging high 
above the water, but fortunately 
Authority never caught me 
unawares. 

It was inevitable that an 
admiral should in time desire 
a real command, and I made 
one stout effort at shipbuilding. 
My ship was a remarkable 
contraption of logs and odd 
scraps of boxes, held together 
by what nails I could steal. 
When the nails ran out I used 
string, reinforced by strips of 
New Zealand flax. I launched 
her in the shallows of the 
Baltic, boarded her with due 
ceremony, and in ecstasy poled 
her towards the Spanish Main. 
The ecstasy lasted until we 
reached the Straits of Gibraltar, 
where an unexpected snag 
caught and held my ship. I 
poled with fury. She dis- 
integrated. In the bathroom 
presently my mother spoke at 
what I felt was undue length, 
of the adhesive quality of 
water-hole mud. The word 
went forth that I should remain 
ashore. 


My first real ships were the 
little steamers plying on the 
Gippsland Lakes. The delight 
of those voyages is with me 
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yet. There was always an 
early morning start; for the 
Omeo left the wharf at eight 
o’clock, and we had miles to 
drive to catch her. I remember 
my sick anxiety when the 
horses were hard to run in, 
and the hands of the clock flew. 
We would hear the first whistle 
while yet a great way off; 
then the second—two blasts 
this time—and my father would 
lay on the whip, knowing that 
the Captain waited for no man 
after the last triple signal. Not 
that we ever missed her. Usually 
there was time for me to explore 
every part of her before she 
cast off, leaving me free'to hang 
over the rail as she went slowly 
along the canal, where the wave 
of her passing foamed towards 
the clay banks and sucked back 
again, drawing with it masses 
of half-drowned bulrushes. The 
canal merged into the Latrobe 
River; presently came the 
excitement of the Swing Bridge, 
opening to let us through. And 
then the long river reaches, 
where golden wattle grew 
thickly to the water’s edge, 
shedding tiny yellow balls that 
danced beside us on the ripples ; 
and out into the wide expanse 
of Lake Wellington, its distant 
shores only blue clouds on the 
horizon, and through Mac- 
lellan’s Straits to Lake Victoria. 
Pelicans and black swans flew 
heavily aside as we neared them, 
and cormorants sat motionless 
on the black posts of the fisher- 
men’s jetties. We would enter 
the narrower waters of Lake 
King, passing the lovely shores 
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of Metung and Kalimna. The 
sound of the breakers on the 
Ninety Mile Beach would reach 
us then, a dull thunder; and 
presently we would come within 
sight of the Entrance itself, 
cut through a dip in scrub- 
covered hummocks, twin break- 
waters running far out into 
the surf to make a gateway to 
the wide ocean. 

Sometimes our trips were 
merely day excursions; four 
hours’ steaming to the Entrance, 
three hours ashore, and then 
the rush back over the hum- 
mocks for the journey home. 
On those days the boat was 
packed so that there was 
scarcely room to move. Whole 
families went, the old and the 
young, carrying baskets of food 
for picnic meals on board—we 
never wasted our precious hours 
by the sea in the mere business 
of eating. Sunset would come 
in Lake Wellington ; someone 
would sit down at the piano 
on the lower deck, and we would 
sing our way home. Everyone 
sang in those days, old songs 
with soft melodies, rousing 
choruses; the soft chug-chug 
of the engines as an undertone. 
Great nights—and even if there 
were miles to walk at the end, 
who cared ? 

But I loved the Omeo best on 
her ordinary trips when there 
were few passengers. She went 
about her lawful occasions then, 
calling at tiny river sidings to 
dump goods and collect fish ; 
even out on the Lakes she would 
slow down while fishermen who 
had toiled all night rowed along- 
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side with their catches boxed 
for the market. There would 
be halts at lonely lake-villages, 
with most of the inhabitants 
on the wharf to greet us—the 
long blast that heralded our 
coming brought figures hurrying 
from every cottage. The little 
Captain was my friend, the 
smallest and most compact of 
all the captains I have known. 
He taught me to steer, standing 
beside me while I sweated with 
anxiety lest I shame him and 
his ship by leaving a wobbly 
wake across the shining water. 
Sometimes he went away, 
leaving me alone at the wheel, 
so that I felt responsible for 
the Omeo and every soul she 
carried — could any master- 
mariner have devised a better 
thrill for a twelve-year-old ? 
Time passed, and I knew 
bigger _ ships: inter - State 
steamers plying northward to 
Cairns within the shelter of the 
Barrier Reef and westward to 
Perth; and the hurrying 
Loongana that bucked her way 
across the Tasman Sea—twelve 
hours from Heads to Heads, and 
never mind the groaning of the 
passengers. A grisly journey, 
done under cover of night, so 
that one never became friends 
with the ship; nowadays it is 
a happier thing to slip across 
by air. Those years hold other 
memories ; long days of excur- 
sions on Port Phillip Bay, and 
the aged and minute Genista, 
linking Phillip Island with the 
mainland. There was one morn- 
ing when we stood by her rail, 
watching a Chevrolet being 
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swung aboard by a crane. Just 
as the car hovered in mid-air 
above its destined spot on the 
deck, the chain snapped. Down 
came the Chevrolet, landing on 
its wheels with a crash that 
shook the Genista from stem 
to stern—there were some 
among us who leaped ashore, 
convinced that she would sink. 
But she rallied under the im- 
pact, and after many heated 
words the embittered car-owner 
came aboard and stared gloomily 
at his splintered property while 
we journeyed to Stony Point. 
Years later we heard that 
litigation was still proceeding 
over who should compensate 
him—the insurance people, the 
ship, or that indefinite body 
which controls all Ports and 
Harbours. 

Warships come rarely within 
my Melbourne memories: the 
Australian Fleet preferred other 
ports, though unfailing in its 
habit of arriving to guard us 
during the week when the 
Melbourne Cup was run. The 
ships lay in the Bay, visited 
by those who could resist 
the lure of Flemington Race- 
course; I was never one of 
them. But undimmed by years 
is the vision of one bright 
morning when we went down 
the Bay, together with all who 
could find room in anything 
that floated, to greet the incom- 
ing American Fleet on its cere- 
monial cruise. I was in the 
bow of a steamer as she raced 
towards the Heads, watching 
three big porpoises that gam- 
bolled before us, backwards and 
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forwards, taking flying leaps 
athwart the cutwater that 
threatened to shear them 
asunder. <A fog drifted up as 
we slowed to take our station 
in the long line of flag-bedecked 
ships. It blotted out the Heads 
for a little while. Then it 
lifted before the sun, and out 
of the rosy mists floated the 
great warships, noble shapes 
of white and gold, their decks 
manned by long lines of white- 
clad sailors. Stately and slow 
they moved between our ranks, 
while the greeting of Victoria 
roared at them. ‘“ Forty-five 
miles of solid welcome up that 
Vil Bay of yours,’ a lad from 
the Connecticut told me next 
morning. ‘‘ Worth coming for, 
T’ll say.” 

The Wyrallah has a special 
niche in my memory. A tiny 
tramp of about three hundred 
tons, her beat was from Mel- 
bourne round Wilson’s Promon- 
tory to Lake’s Entrance, and 
up the Mitchell River to Bairns- 
dale. It took about two days 
to make the voyage when all 
circumstances combined to aid 
her, but frequently this failed 
to happen. She had accom- 
modation for a handful of 
passengers; the trip was not 
a popular one. There was some 
outcry from our relatives and 
friends when M. and I announced 
that we were going on her. 
Parents doubted whether it was 
quite proper—how curious the 
objection sounds today! We 
stilled them by the assurance 
that she carried a stewardess. 
Friends prophesied that even if 
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we survived the agonies we 
would undergo from the moment 
we met the dreaded Rip outside 
Port Phillip Heads, we must 
undoubtedly succumb to the 
greater suffering we were bound 
to endure off the Entrance 
while waiting for the tide. 
To all such forebodings we 
replied stolidly, ‘‘ It’s cheap.” 
On the surface undaunted, 
however we may have quaked 
inwardly, we made our fare- 
wells. 

They were made with some 
ceremony; for the prophets of 
evil insisted on giving us a 
good-bye luncheon at the Vienna 
Café. Declaring that it was 
the last food we should desire 
to eat for several days, they 
pressed upon us all the resources 
of the menu, well knowing that 
our tact would lead us to select 
the less expensive items. They 
toasted us in a series of speeches 
that spared us no detail of 
what was to come. Rarely can 
a funeral feast have been con- 
ducted more hilariously. We 
left them standing in a body at 
the door when we escaped to 
make our final preparations. 

The Wyrallah was to sail at 
five o’clock, but there was no 
sign of departure when we 
boarded her. She lay alongside 
one of the Yarra wharves, 
almost in the heart of the city, 
still busily taking on cargo. 
We found our cabin, tiny but 


clean—little more than a narrow . 


lane between two bunks. The 
stewardess, a motherly body, 
told us that we were the only 
passengers ; that we might sail 
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at six, but not earlier. We 
went on deck, found with some 
difficulty a corner out of the 
way of hurrying men and reason- 


ably free of coal-dust, and 
waited. 
The time went slowly. It 


was a very hot evening, there 
was no shade, and we knew 
the view by heart. We tried 
walking up and down the 
wharves ; they were even hotter 
and more encumbered than our 
ship, and thick with dust 
brought from the streets in 
whirling clouds. Cooler places 
in Melbourne suggested them- 
selves to us—so near, had we 
dared to leave our anchorage. 
But when we went aboard 
again the Captain came to 
greet us. 

He said, ‘ Pretty slow for 
you ladies, I reckon, and we 
haven’t a hope of getting off 
before eight. Not then, if the 
cook hasn’t turned up. We’ll 
start hunting for him in the 
pubs when we’ve got the last 
cargo aboard, but whether he’ll 
be wanting to do any cooking 
tonight’s another matter. Why 
don’t you go up to town and 
get some dinner? We won’t 
sail without you.” 

Most joyfully we agreed. We 
hurled ourselves into a tram ; 
ten minutes later we were 
sitting in the Vienna Café, 
long lemon-squashes before us 
and further nourishment in 
course of preparation. We ate 
in haste, subconsciously feel- 
ing that we were flying the 
Blue Peter. Astonished voices 
suddenly surrounded us. 
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“They’ve funked it after 
all!” 

We looked up, to meet a 
battery of eyes belonging to 
those who had fed us so funere- 
ally at lunch-time. They had 
come, they said, to eat together 
in memory of us. They had 
believed that at that very 
moment we were undergoing 
the horrors of the Rip. We 
noted with pain that they were 
loth to give up that picture. 
More—they felt defrauded ; had 
they not spent good money in 
giving us a lunch that we had 
devoured under false pretences ? 
It was even suggested brutally 
that our only way to save face 
was by giving them dinner. 
This we regretted being unable 
to do for financial reasons, 
coupled with the fact that we 
were really sailing on the 
Wyrallah when she happened 
to be ready. Again we left 
them standing in a body at the 
door, but this time we were 
painfully aware that we left 
under suspicion. 

We found our ship being 
hosed down. Stern men had 
caught the cook; a fragrance 
of steak and onions hinted 
that they had caught him in 
time. We slipped down the 
river between the lights of the 
city, our Wyrallah very small 
beside the towering bulk of the 
steamers lying by the wharves. 
A lurking doubt crept upon us 
—perhaps we really were as 
mad as everyone had thought 
us. There seemed no place to 
sit, and we were manifestly in 
the way of the busy deck-hands. 
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We groped our way for’ard 
along the littered deck, found a 
couple of coils of rope, and 
dragged them into the bow. 
On them we perched, feeling 
like marine babes in the wood. 

The river turned into the 
Bay. We passed the Gellibrand 
Light that seemed our last 
link with Melbourne. On our 
left was the great curve of the 
distant shore, spangled with 
the crowded lights of seaside 
suburbs; ahead, darkness and 
wide space. Out of it came the 
first hint of a clean sea-breeze ; 
we lifted our hot faces to it, 
and suddenly we knew we 
were on a friendly ship. In 
deepening content we sat there, 
listening to the swish of the 
bow wave, conscious that we 
were very tired, but too happy 
to move. It was much later 
when the Captain appeared. 

“Sorry you’ve had such a 
rotten start,” he said. ‘ Your 
cabin’s bound to be pretty hot ; 
I’ve had a couple of mattresses 
put on the deck. Take my 
tip and sleep there. And how 
about a cup of tea before you 
turn in?” 

We had that tea, several 
cups, on the bridge with him ; 
and we yarned there until the 
lights of the Heads showed and 
the Wyrallah glided out between 
them into a Rip that for once 
was calm as @ mill-pond. Our 
cabin was oven-like, as he had 
said, but on our mattresses 
above it we slept deeply. In 
after years I was often to 
sleep under the stars in 
the tropics—but aboard fine, 
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well-managed ships men 
armed with hoses, intent on 
deck-washing, drove us below 
remorselessly at dawn. The 
Wyrallah, thank heaven, was 
not run on those inflexible 
lines. We slept in peace, and 
so, presumably, did the crew ; 
the stewardess roused us at a 
seemly hour with tea, and 
gossiped with us, sitting on 
the end of my mattress, while 
we drank it. Deck - hands 
avoided our neighbourhood as 
far as possible; if compelled 
to pass by they went with speed, 
their gaze modestly fixed on 
the horizon. Our mothers could 
not have wished greater cir- 
cumspection. 

The freedom of the bridge 
was ours throughout that 
voyage. We found deck-chairs 


placed there for us; they took 
up most of its space, but what 


of that? Nothing mattered 
aboard the Wyrallah. We 
roamed wherever we chose, 
everybody making us welcome ; 
the cook reached the highest 
flights of his art in the puddings 
he made in our honour, and the 
Captain was startled to observe 
that all the crew appeared with 
freshly shaven chins. Full of 
good stories was the Captain ; 
we heard many of them during 
that long, dreamy day, lazing 
in our chairs while he stood at 
the wheel; and there were 
times when he let me steer, 
which delighted me, while 
he took my chair and—with 
even more pleasure—gave M. 
his undivided attention. The 
storms and tumults prophesied 
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for us in Melbourne did not 
appear. We moved over a 
sea of dancing blue; to port 
the Gippsland coast showed 
dimly through the heat-haze, 
fringed by the white blur of 
the surf along the Ninety Mile 
Beach. A long, beautiful day, 
with a perfect ending. We 
should have made Lakes 
Entrance early in the evening, 
but our late start had dis- 
located our time-table, so that 
the tide was against us when 
the Entrance light came into 
view. For three hours we lay 
offshore, moving so gently on 
the swinging sea that it seemed 
impossible that the waves that 
scarcely rocked us should in a 
few moments gather themselves 
up into towering walls of white- 
crested water to fling them- 
selves in fury on the Ninety 
Mile. It was the night of full 
moon; the stars were blazing 
jewels above us. In the white 
radiance we could see, beyond 
the mist of the surf, the long 
line of golden beach and the 
hummocks with their dark 
crown of scrub; now and then 
the hoot of a night-owl drifted 
to us, mingling with the crying 
of sea-birds above the deep 
undertone of the surf. We did 
not talk at all that night, and 
our mattresses failed to tempt 
us; in silence we watched from 
the bridge until, long after 
midnight, the tide turned and 
the Wyrallah came again to 
throbbing life. We steamed in 
slack water between the long 
black lines of the twin piers to 
drop anchor in the lake, a 
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stone’s-throw from the holiday 
cottages on the lee side of the 
hummocks. I remember that 
we did not drink our early 
tea on deck next morning; 
we fled below; for there were 
fishing-boats all round us, and 
we were moving slowly towards 
the township pier—and what 
had been entirely right and 
proper out at sea would have 
been deeply shocking in those 
days to township eyes. Sadly 
we realised that the Wyrallah 
was no longer our private 
property. 

She belonged to me again, 
though, for a little while, as 
we went up-river to our home 
port—and a nervous few 
minutes she gave me. I was 
steering, delighting in swinging 
her round the bends. She 
loomed very large in the narrow 
stream, hemmed in by trees 
and low-growing scrub; out at 
sea she had seemed a mere dot 
on the water, but here she was 
gigantic. It was a very different 
business to steering the tiny 
Omeo in my childhood. The 
Captain was near, but there 
came @ moment when a deck- 
hand brought him a message ; 
and just as his attention left 
me we rounded a bend, and 
there, dead ahead, the river 
seemed to end in forest. I 
knew there must be another 
bend; how sharp, and with 
how much room to get round 
it, was hidden from me. And 
the Captain appeared to have 
forgotten my existence! I 
swung the wheel desperately as 
the water opened—swung back 


a little as she seemed heading 
for the opposite bank—tried 
to steady her, peering anxiously 
for the proper course, wondering 
how she would react when I 
put her nose into a wattle tree 
that loomed terrifyingly near. 
Suddenly the Captain was at 
my elbow with low - voiced 
orders. ‘‘ You’re all right— 
starboard two spokes . . .” and 
the defrauded wattle tree 
brushed the deck-roofing as we 
edged round and I straightened 
her again in open water. Poor 
little Wyrallah—I never saw 
her again after we reluctantly 
bade her good-bye in Bairnsdale. 
Years after she came into 
collision in the Rip one stormy 
night, and went down with the 
loss of six lives. 


When I first sailed out of 
sight of the Southern Cross it 
was on @ ‘one class only’ ship. 
The fare from Melbourne to 
England was £18, but I was 
magnificent in a single-berth 
cabin at £28. Not from pride 
or extravagance—most of us on 
the Meethanna had saved hard 
for the trip, and we grudged 
every penny we could not keep 
for Great Britain—but because 
I had writing to do, and 
solitude was necessary. ‘ Soli- 
tude’ proved only a qualified 
luxury, for mine was a deck 
cabin, and under its window 
was @ space where by day 
innumerable children fought 
and gambolled, and by night 
men yarned in loud voices— 
considerably enlarging my ex- 
perience and my vocabulary. 
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But the four walls were my 
own, and somehow the work 
got done. A friendly ship; 
the Chief Engineer had a special 
light rigged over the bunk 
whereon I wrote, and my 
steward, unasked, smuggled me 
cups of tea—a luxury not 
supplied in cabins on the 
Meethanna. He made me, too, 
hanging bookshelves out of 
boards and string; I believe 
he quaked under his stolid 
exterior when the Captain first 
saw the contraption — that 
Captain was a martinet over 
cabin inspection ; but the awful 
moment passed without an order 
for demolition. I have always 
hoped that my ally became at 
least a Chief Steward on a 
luxury liner. 

I have travelled on no happier 
ship than the Meethanna. She 
was densely crowded, and a 
very mixed herd we were; but 
within a few days we had 
sorted ourselves out, each 
according to his kind, settling 
down peacefully to the long 
seven weeks’ voyage. No 
Sports Committee harried our 
serenity, for there was no space 
to play deck games; we read, 
we walked many miles daily, 
and there was much good talk, 
of the kind that makes enduring 
friendships. We watched the 
sea by day and the stars by 
night with a keenness and 
delight denied to passengers 
on more pretentious ships— 
poor souls whose time is so 
fully organised for them that 
each day becomes a series of 
‘ dates,’ many of such appoint- 
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ments demanding special 
raiment. Much we cared for 


raiment on the Meethanna— 
much we cared for anything 
except the amazing fact that 
the dream-voyage of our lives 
had come true. 

I do not think we even 
grumbled at the food. It was 
abominable, but we knew all 
about that before we sailed. 
We were a well-drilled army ; 
breakfast was at eight, dinner 
at twelve, supper at six, and 
if you were late you got nothing. 
In every part except the dining- 
saloon the Meethanna was as 
clean as hands could make her, 
but the saloon was a pigsty. 
At its tables could be seen 
thrice daily the intriguing sight 
of the more sensitive passengers 
cleaning their spoons and forks 
on pieces of bread before the 
meal began. I was among the 
prudent few who had brought 
their own silver; we handed 
it over to the stewards to be 
washed, received it back, and 
bore it away to our cabins for 
a further scouring. We were 
greatly envied. It was easier 
to swallow revolting messes 
when at least one’s implements 
were decent. 

For a few of us there were 
occasionally sharp contrasts in 
the matter of food. The officers, 
needless to say, did not eat 
with the passengers; had the 
Captain ever shared one of our 
meals we should have trembled 
for his sanity. We all loved 
the Captain and felt pleased 
that he and his merry men 
fared well— especially when 
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we sampled their food. This 
happened quite illegally, when 
the ship’s doctor and two or 
three of the officers threw an 
occasional party for a few of 
us in the surgery. It was the 
era of the chaperon, and we 
had none at those parties ; but 
we agreed that any gathering 
held in a surgery became auto- 
matically chaperoned. There 
we danced to the strains of 
someone’s gramophone, and we 
read aloud, amid mirth, the 
‘ Meethanna Mail,’ a publication 
issued to a limited and select 
circle; I believe my co-editor 
still cherishes a copy. And 
there was supper; how ob- 
tained we did not ask, but 
startling in its quality. We 
never went down to our six 
o’clock supper on those evenings 
—why wallow in greasy stew 
and grey rice-pudding when we 
knew that later there would be 
quail and iced asparagus in the 
surgery ? 

Indeed, after Durban, where 
we had two days ashore, I 
knew that I could not again 
face the repulsiveness of our 
mid-day meal. Before sailing 
I laid in stores of biscuits and 
dried fruits ; daily when every- 
one trooped below at noon I 
brought these rations on deck 
and ate cleanly, if frugally. 
And an unexpected dividend 
fell to me: the Captain, seeing 
me in lonely state, came to 
condole with me on supposed 
malaise, and, finding me cheer- 
fully hungry, remained to talk. 
After that, there were few days 
when he did not come. He 
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was an elderly man, lean and 
grey, with keen blue eyes; like 
so many sailors, there was 
something of the mystic in 
him, born of long hours on 
watch with only the sea and 
the stars for company. “ You 
learn to think on watch at 
night,” he said... “ things 
get close.” We talked of 
‘things,’ and he told me long 
stories of the sea while I nibbled 
my dried apricots and wished 
the enchanted hour would never 
end. I have small reason to 
grumble at the Meethanna’s 
food, since it was the means of 
bringing me those hours. Also, 
there was keen competition for 
the loan of my spoons and 
forks. 

Even though for most of us 
the ambition of a lifetime was 
realised, we were sad at leaving 
the Meethanna. Some ships 
never feel friendly, while others 
give a silent welcome as you 
first step on board ; the Meeth- 
anna was one that took you 
to her heart and made you 
part of her. She gave us a 
thrill for our last day. We 
came up-Channel on a morning 
of brilliant sunshine ; and there, 
coming to meet us, was a 
mighty array of white sails, the 
grain fleet starting out across 
the world. All that day we 
watched the tall ships—there 
were thirty-three in sight at 
one time—every stitch of canvas 
set, towering shapes that were 
at one moment grey, and then, 
as the sun caught them, flashing 
silver. And behind them, 
England; and the white cliffs 
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of Dover, and all we had learned 
from our fathers of old and had 
longed to see. Yet we were a 
little afraid, now that it had 
come near; a little loth to 
leave the shelter of the old 
Meethanna. 


It was a small ship, and the 
Irish Sea, that first showed me 
what sea-sickness was. I was 
amazed and indignant. Cer- 
tainly, there was excuse for me. 
I came aboard at Rosslare on 
a black night, in a howling 
wind, with waves slapping across 
the wharf. A man just ahead 
of me greeted the officer at the 
gangway, ‘‘ What’s the cross- 
ing going to be like?” and 
the reply was, ‘“‘ Pretty dam’ 
awiul.” It was all that. I 
had gaily spent all my money 
in Ireland ; until I could get to 
my bank in London there was 
nothing for it but to travel 
steerage. This had not troubled 
me, since I intended to spend 
the night on deck. But 
Authority thought otherwise, 
and all passengers were ordered 
below. One hardy soul dodged 
the order—and paid for it later 
on when we shipped an out- 
size in green seas and he was 
carried across the deck, landing 
unconscious in the scuppers 
with a broken arm. I do not 
care to remember the horrors 
of the crowded steerage, where 
we were flung about like corks, 
and the cries of those who feared 
we were about to sink mingled 
with sounds of woe from those 
past caring whether we floated 
or not. We limped into Fish- 
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guard, hours late, a 
crew. 

But most of the little ships 
treated me well—on other Irish 
crossings, and to Calais, Dieppe, 
and Brittany ; and those that 
sail the enchanted seas up the 
West Coast of Scotland, to the 
islands whose very names are 
romance—Mull, Staffa, Iona. 
To think of them brings back 
memories of blue days and 
shining beauty, and of the 
sense of adventure that for 
me is always held by little 
ships. 

Years later the Irish Sea had 
another lesson for me, and that 
was Fear. I had crossed and 
re-crossed often enough in the 
war years without giving a 
thought to danger; a sub- 
marine might be about, or 
might not, and why worry? 
But there came a night in 1917 
when I crossed to Holyhead in 
the Leinster with my sons, the 
eldest not three. Some old 
friends, unduly nervous as I 
thought, had brought Gieve 
waistcoats for me and my Irish 
nurse, making me promise to 
use them after we left port. 
It was those Gieve horrors that 
did for me. In the cabin I 
looked at old Nannie; _ she 
wore hers like a_hair-shirt, 
sitting in her corner with a set 
face, telling her beads silently ; 
and I looked at my sleeping 
sons—and suddenly realised 
that a torpedo might indeed 
strike us at any moment. I 
knew just how much use Kapok 
waistcoats would be when it 
came to keeping babies afloat 
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on a wild December night ; and 
the fear that is born of knowing 
oneself useless gripped me like 
a vice and held me until at two 
in the morning we crept into 
Holyhead, where Himself had 
tramped the pier for hours 
waiting for us—peering into the 
darkness and thinking his own 
thoughts. Many went down in 
the Leinster when a submarine 
sank her not long after that 
night. 

We had been in Australia 
when war summoned Himself 
back to England. Five times 
did we book our passages, only 
to have the ships commandeered 
for troops; but at last we got 
away on the Nestor. That was 
an eerie voyage. A 14,000-ton 
liner, able to carry over three 
hundred passengers; on that 
trip she carried about thirty. 
We felt like little dried peas, 
rattling about in a gigantic pod. 
She was crammed to the decks 
with a cargo needed badly by 
England — wheat, meat, and 
tallow. The Emden was raiding 
and sinking ships somewhere 
ahead of us, and it was known 
that her Captain had vowed 
he would get us. We travelled 
under rigid war conditions, 
showing no lights; at dusk all 
port-holes were screwed up and 
shuttered, and only one egress 
to the deck was permitted, a 
door opening from a darkened 
alleyway. We slipped through 
that door like shadows, and a 
Sentry saw to it that we shut 
it quickly. To use the ship’s 
wireless was forbidden, except 
in urgent need. We saw no 
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shipping, for we were well off 
the usual course; day after 
day we ploughed across an 
empty sea, cut off from all 
humanity. 

At Durban we learned that 
the Sydney had accounted for 
the Emden, but there were still 
three German raiders ahead, 
up the African coast. The 
Nestor kept far out into the 
Atlantic; far enough to elude 
them, though we knew nothing 
of that until we reached Las 
Palmas. I do not think we 
ever worried about them, for 
the longing for war news stifled 
personal anxieties. In the 
tropics the smell of the cargo 
became almost unbearable. It 
was bad enough by day, when 
it rose from the ventilating 
funnels in invisible clouds; at 
night, with all air shut out 
from the interior of the ship, it 
was solid stench. I fell ill; 
Himself and I, both unluckily 
dependent on fresh air, used to 
lie on deck until midnight in 
all weathers, where now and 
then sailors hurrying along in 
the darkness fell over our chairs 
—until they became used to 
our ways. The Captain took 
pity on us. He said, “‘ Look 
here, there are hundreds of 
empty cabins. Use a big one 
just to sleep in—I’ll have its 
port left open. Of course you’ll 
give your word never to switch 
on the light or strike a match.” 
Which we did, and thereafter 
we crept stealthily in the black- 
ness to our place of refuge, 
feeling our way to our bunks. 
Not to sleep much; for that 
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which lay before us when we 
landed was of small comfort 
to newly married folk; but at 
least it was easier to lie awake 
and think when there was a 
rush of fresh air sweeping in 
through the port-hole. 

That strange voyage ended 
strangely ; for we approached 
England without the slightest 
idea of where we were to land. 
Not even the Captain knew ; 
he worked entirely under wire- 
lessed orders, and none came 
until the very last moment, 
lest they should be intercepted 
by those we had no wish to 
meet. Our port turned out to 
be Falmouth ; we ran into fog, 
and for thirty-six hours the 
Captain did not leave the bridge. 
It was like coming out of a 
dream to wake one morning 
and see sunlight on the green 
slopes of Cornwall—looking so 
peaceful, so ordinary, that we 
could scarcely realise that we 
had come back to a world at 
war. 


The grim years passed, and 
we were ‘repatriated’ to 
Australia on a troop-ship—and 
to our amazement she was the 
Nestor that had brought us 
over on her last trip as a liner. 
We stood with our sons on the 
Liverpool wharf waiting while 
the singing Australian soldiers 
marched on board. Far above 
us on the upper deck the ship’s 
doctor, a friend of that first 
voyage, leaned over the rail. 
We signalled to him ; he stared 
at us, stupefied, for 2 moment, 
and dashed away, to return 
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presently with the Captain. 
They were far out of hearing, 
but they were eloquent in 
gestures that included semi- 
paternal blessings for our two 
young recruits. The old Nestor 
was welcoming us. Others were 
merely going aboard ; we were 
rejoining our ship. 

But with a difference. In 
1914 we two could have had a 
dozen cabins and the Nestor 
was a series of great open 
spaces. In 1919 every foot of 
her was densely packed. There 
were four of us to cram into 
a three-berth cabin—we blessed 
our stars that we had brought 
a folding cot. Two hundred 
officers, a few wives—mostly 
war brides— and seven little 
children fitted into the smallest 
possible space ; those who were 
not in time to secure chairs in 
the lounge sat on the floor. 
Two thousand troops filled the 
rest of the ship. I had wondered 
vaguely how our small sons 
would fare on such a voyage, 
but I need not have been 
troubled ; they had two thou- 
sand nurses. Every ‘ Digger’ 
aboard was starved for home, 
for anything that suggested 
home; the mere sight of a 
child on the troop-decks brought 
an eager crowd. I found that 
my maternal duties ended at 
dressing and feeding, and I 
have no doubt that the Army 
would gladly have undertaken 
those as well. ‘“ You needn’t 
worry your head about ’em, 
Missus,”’ a lanky Queenslander 
told me. “If one of them 
kids was to fall overboard 
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the air ’ud be simply thick 
with Diggers racin’ him to the 
water !” 

When one small boy had a 
slight illness that kept him in 
bed for a few days a deputation 
from the troop-deck, headed by 
a corporal, came to me with due 
formality. ‘‘ Where’s the boy, 
Missus?’’ I explained his 
absence. ‘Can we go and see 
him?” they demanded—adding 
for my benefit that they would 
not excite him. On this point 
I had my doubts, so in ten 
minutes’ time I went to the 
cabin. The alleyway was filled 
with large khaki backs; the 
heads belonging to them were 
vainly seeking to penetrate into 
a cabin already completely 
occupied by the Australian 
Expeditionary Forces. Homeric 
peals of laughter came from 
within. When I had succeeded 
in brushing aside the storm- 
troops I found my invalid child 
sitting up, scarlet - cheeked, 
shouting with joy at the sight 
of a sergeant held upside down 
by several lower ranks, who 
would as gladly have up-ended 
a Field-Marshal in the hope of 
turning the patient’s mind from 
his sufferings. They appeared 
to have been entirely successful. 
I marched the invaders out, 
restricting further visitors to a 
meagre three at a time. Those 
unable to get in worked off 
their energy in making toys for 
the cot-case, so that before 
long our cabin resembled a 
jumble-stall. 

It was not long before a 
conference of mothers was held. 
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The subject was confectionery. 
The Nestor was a ‘dry’ ship; 
there was no way for the troops 
to spend money except at the 
coffee-shop, and they bought 
sweets in huge quantities. A 
child might easily be offered 
five hundred chocolates within 
an hour. I was lucky in having 
trained my young to bring to 
me any eatable given them— 
though that was not altogether 
comfort in the tropics, when 
an urchin freshly clad in white 
might arrive grasping a large 
and rapidly melting slab of 
chocolate, much of it already 
plastered on the clothing I had 
laundered. Less fortunate was 
the mother whose small girl 
devoured whatever was offered 
her, with painful results. The 
situation was serious. We did 
not want to hurt the feelings of 
men who were kindness itself 
to the children, nor was it a 
simple matter to convey a 
warning to two thousand. 
Finally we decided to make 
an appeal from the mouths of 
babes and sucklings. We drew 
up a notice, “ Please do not 
give us any Sweets unless our 
Mummies know about it, 
because our Digestions are going 
to the Dogs.” We signed it 
with the names of all the 
infant population, even to a 
two months’ baby; the ship’s 
office typed us fifty copies and 
posted them up late at night 
all over the troop-decks. The 
men roared over it and obeyed 
like lambs. 

Like my sons, I put in most 
of that voyage on the troop- 
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decks. The majority of the 
officers were young subalterns 
who would gladly have remained 
longer in London; they were 
bored by the ship and spent 
their days playing bridge. I 
went below, to find older men ; 
men so weary from years of 
war that all they asked was to 
forget them and talk of home. 
We yarned about Bush town- 
ships we had known, about 
mustering sheep and galloping 
after cattle; about bush-fires 
and floods, and little creeks 
where black-fish and trout could 
be caught, with bell - birds 
singing in the Gippsland gullies. 
We swapped yarns of the 
pioneers, of bushrangers and 
blacks and gold-fossickers and 
timber-getters, and of bullock- 
teams and their drivers. And 
of Horses : those we had ridden, 
those we had seen ridden in 
the Melbourne Cup, and all the 
others in between. We talked, 
too, of how Melba sang in 
‘Faust’ and of Paderewski ; 
and there were tall Diggers 
who would quote long passages 
of poetry, leaning over the rail 
and speaking almost inaudibly. 
Those were good days—with 
every mile bringing us nearer 
home. 

I have many snapshots taken 
on that voyage. There is the 
band at its daily practice on 
the hatch, surrounded by a 
dense mass of khaki-clad men ; 
our four-year-old standing erect 
on the big drum, conducting 
the music with the vigour and 
precision of one who had been 
a Barracks baby. Another, 
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snapped when I came upon 
them unawares, to find a ring 
of grinning faces, and in itg 
midst my son and a small girl 
three years his senior, both 
equipped with boxing-gloves, 
going at each other hammer and 
tongs, and resisting all the 
attempts of their seconds to 
terminate a round. And there 
were other photographs shown 
me, scores of them, brought 
out of wallets in quiet corners ; 
pictures of home, of wives and 
sweethearts, and of little chil- 
dren who had not yet seen their 
fathers; and many that were 
being taken back to mothers 
and wives who would not again 
see their Digger who had 
marched away. 

We came into Port Phillip 
Bay on a chilly day of winter, 
to meet such a welcome as long 
ago we had given the American 
Fleet. Forty-five miles of it; 
and at Port Melbourne the 
foreshore black with people, 
with flags fiying and bands 
playing us in. For the men, a 
four-mile march into Melbourne 
through wide streets where the 
crowds left only bare room for 
the soldiers, the music of the 
escorting bands drowned by 
the ceaseless roar of cheering. 
Mere ‘unattached’ units like 
ourselves had to wait. The 
Nestor was almost empty when 
we left her, strangely silent 
without the teeming life that 
had filled her for seven weeks. 
The Captain, straightening his 
shoulders like one from whom 
a heavy burden has fallen, 
said: ‘‘Come back with us 
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some time when she’s a real 
ship again.” 

We had not that good fortune. 
A duller ship took us back to 
England, and those in which 
we travelled here and there in 
the years that followed have 
not left vivid memories; I 
loved them all, for they were 
little ships. We thought we 
had done with long voyaging ; 
but Fate said otherwise. Again 
we turned our faces south ; 
and this time we went to sea in 
a Leviathan. 


Twenty-seven thousand tons 
was the Mammoth; out to 
break all records in speed, in 
design, in the splendour of her 
fittings, and in the power of 
her four mighty motors. We 
explored her a week before 
sailing. Roaming in her vast 
interior, we were shown a 
drawing-room that might have 
been a Town Hall, with windows 
eight feet high. There was an 
Elizabethan Smoke-room, a 
Palm Lounge, a Verandah Café ; 
cocktail bars were dotted here 
and there. We saw the great 
swimming-pool, the gymnasium 
—its fittings tactfully included 
appliances for removing the 
superfluous weight that could 
not fail to be added to us 
through the medium of the 
long series of kitchens and 
pantries. The cabins were, in 
the house-agent’s phrase, replete 
with all mod. cons. ‘ She’s 
the last word in luxury,” said 
the official of the Line who 
was our guide. ‘“ You’ll never 
feel any motion in her—why, 
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you'll hardly know you’re at 
sea !”? 

Something of a blight fell on 
my spirits at those confident 
words; for when I am at sea 
I like to know it, and already 
the Mammoth had struck me 
as more hotel than ship. But 
I kept my doubts to myself; 
for who could cast a shadow on 
the enthusiasm that surrounded 
her? The Press of several 
countries had made ‘ news’ of 
her: the success of her trial 
run, her magnificence, her 
league-devouring speed—all had 
been headlines in the papers for 
weeks before she sailed. We 
went down in a special train 
to join her at Southampton 
amid scenes of excitement, the 
envied of our friends. Were 
we not about to make History 
in Speed ?—and to do it without 
even being sea-sick ! 

We entered the Bay of Biscay. 
Not even the poorest sailor 
among the passengers had 
dreaded it; all had felt that 
such a ship, bent on smashing 
records, would certainly smash 
the traditional ‘record of the 
Bay as a bringer of discomfort. 
Figure to yourself, then, the 
incredulous astonishment that 
seized us when we found that 
the Mammoth rolled, even as 
ordinary ships. Or even more 
so. We went to breakfast— 
those of us in a condition to 
think of food without a shudder 
—to find the tables equipped 
with fiddles. Stewards reeled 
from side to side with their 
laden trays; from the pantries 

came loud crashings of crockery. 
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We could only guess at the 
amount of smashed china that 
went overboard into the Bay 
that has received so many 
votive offerings, but —like 
everything on the Mammoth— 
it must have been on the grand 
scale. She rolled magnificently, 
as she did all things; our own 
movements could not be de- 
scribed as magnificent, but they 
were continuous. By night we 
wedged ourselves with pillows 
into our real bedsteads, wishing 
that they were plebeian bunks 
with less scope for tossing to 
and fro; by day we sidled and 
staggered along heaving decks 
and alleyways, regretting their 
width when it was necessary 
to abandon a handhold and 
make a reeling dash across 
space for the safety of another. 
In an ordinary ship we would 
have taken the rolling as a 
matter of course and suffered 
in comparative silence. But 
our Mammoth! We_ were 
astounded ; we were indignant ; 
we would have been petrified, 
had it been possible to be 
petrified in a rolling ship. 

A few stout souls, urged on 
by an imperturbably smiling 
Purser, made a gallant effort 
to inaugurate a Sports and 
Games Committee on the second 
day of our sufferings. It was 
only a qualified success; for 
among those present was a 
wrathful passenger whose feel- 
ings were neither gamesome 
nor sportive. He rose un- 
steadily, gripping the nearest 
stable object for support, and 
spoke his mind. He said loudly, 
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“What I want to know is, why 
can’t they keep this dam’ ship 
from rolling? It’s disgraceful 
—I’'ll tell the newspapers—I’l] 
BROADCAST about it!” At 
which point his sensations over- 
came him and he sat down 
hurriedly ; and since he was 
not without sympathisers, the 
meeting broke up in disorder. 

People began to shake their 
heads gloomily over the 
Mammoth. Her halo of splen- 
dour dimmed to vanishing 
point. On the African -Aus- 
tralian run there will always 
be passengers who remember 
the tragedy of the Waratah; 
one heard .that ill-fated name 
as one moved about the decks, 
coupled with grim speculations 
about what the Mammoth might 
do in the Agulhas roll. We 
all knew that her owners had 
never before built on the grand 
scale, that the ship was to them 
an Awfully Big Experiment, 
one that they were out to 
prove. Now, in spite of the 
publicity campaign that had 
told of her wonders, stressing 
the fact that the world held 
nothing like her, some began 
to doubt the wisdom of travel- 
ling on an Experiment. 

But with us there journeyed 
certain Wise Men. The Line 
had gathered its experts in 
every branch of a ship’s economy 
and sent them as passengers ; 
for to admire, if possible, but 
primarily for to see. They 
went among us unobtrusively, 
lynx-eyed, ears open to every 
comment that was not the 
mere vapouring of a disgruntled 
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passenger. Chief in wisdom 
were the Engineer Experts, 
quiet men whose tongues had a 
Northumbrian burr or a Scots 
twist. There were days when 
we scarcely saw them, when 
we knew they were below in 
the engine-room, hovering over 
their four motors; how often 
they sat up with them at night 
we could only guess. But 
there were other days when 
they came among us and were 
even as ordinary men; made 
skittles of us at deck-quoits 
and told us stories that set a 
circle in a roar. Best of ail, 
they sometimes talked as 
Engineers. 

They took us into their 
confidence, those Wise Men— 
doubtless into just so much 
of it as they deemed suitable 
for our semi-intelligence. She 
rolled? Ay, she certainly did 
roll a bit, but that was because 
the Line had played for safety, 
putting enormous weight deep 
down in the ship, so that she 
could never be_ top - heavy. 
Already they knew that was 
not necessary; next voyage 
they would bring at least a 
thousand tons to a higher level. 
It sounded as if a thousand 
tons were an oddment that any 
able seaman might haul up by 
the simple process of reaching 
down into the interior of the 
Mammoth with a grapnel; we 
did our best to look intelligent, 
feeling in our souls that the 
deeper down every ton lay, the 
safer would be the Mammoth. 
The fact that our faces showed 
what to them must have meant 
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bovine stupidity did not dis- 
courage the Wise Men. Un- 
wearied, they discoursed to us 
of metacentric gravity. They 
took from their pockets stubs 
of pencils and drew diagrams 
on the deck to lighten our 
darkness. The exact degree 
of scientific enlightenment we 
acquired was no matter for 
pride, but we emerged with the 
sure conviction that the Wise 
Men knew exactly what they 
were talking about. 

To some they brought re- 
assurance by a method beyond 
all science. A passenger who 
knitted placidly during one of 
these deck-chair lectures was 
among those who had expected 
the worst in the Agulhas roll. 
She listened to the discourse, 
most of her concentration given 
to turning the heel of a sock. 
To the diagrams she gave no 
attention at all, since, as she 
remarked later, all diagrams 
look alike, no matter from what 
angle you examine them. 
‘* But they’re nice kind men,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ And, of course, I 
never worried once I’d found 
out they’d brought their wives 
on the trip!” 

The Wise Men gave us no 
time to complain of the vibra- 
tion that became evident from 
time to time within the Mam- 
moth after we had won through 
the Bay and rolling was no 
more. At our first murmurs 
we were eagerly seized as 
evidence they needed. She 
vibrrated ?—ay, but just what 
had we obsairrved? Was it 
intermittent or continuous ? 
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Were our cabins for’ard or aft 
or amidships? We found our- 
selves describing assorted vibra- 
tions ; it dawned on us that the 
Experts cared nothing for our 
distresses, but regarded us as 
fit to converse with if we could 
describe the symptoms. Our 
woes lessened as our pride 
grew in assuring ourselves that 
we were cogs in the machine. 
We heard of their efforts to 
make four motors behave as 
one. <A _ twin-screw ship, we 
learned, was infantile in its 
simplicity, but when four 
Diesels were gathered together 
they became temperamental, 
occasionally peevish, refusing 
to harmonise. At such moments 
the Engineers were even as the 
harassed mother of quadruplet 
babies declining to take their 
bottles all at once. The home 
blessed with quadruplets is apt 
to vibrate when they revolt— 
how natural, therefore, that the 
Mammoth should vibrate under 
the early kickings of her infant 
prodigies! Listening to the 
Wise Men, we learned that in 
ordinary weather it was the 
outer pair who were prone to 
sulk and figuratively to throw 
their bottles away; but in a 
heavy sea they experienced a 
complete change of heart, took 
up their job, seized the bit in 
their teeth, and worked with 
fury and determination. In 
short, they could, if they would, 
be good babies; and the Wise 
Men, studying their psychology 
by day and by night, knew that 
when the Mammoth docked for 
eight weeks on her return to 
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brought into line. ‘ She’ll no’ 
vibrrate next voyage,” said they 
serenely. 

Very wise men were the 
Experts. They led us into 
sympathy with our ship, s0 
that we grew to regard our- 
selves as pioneers, sharing 
its initial difficulties with a4 
hardy sangfroid. We scorned to 
grumble when doors stuck and 
gleaming h. and c. taps occasion- 
ally refused to function ; when 
pipes leaked overhead in the 
alleyways, so that plebeian pails 
had to be placed to catch the 
drips. Even when the laundry 
ceased work so far as passengers 
were concerned, leaving us to 
wash our clothes as best we 
might, we took the blow un- 
flinchingly. Almost from the 
first we had known that the 
laundry had its difficulties. 
Something had gone agley in 
its much-vaunted scheme; the 
Wise Men were vague about a 
matter that was beyond their 
province, only assuring us that 
after the maiden voyage all 
would be well. This we were 
glad to hear; so sympathetic 
had we grown towards the 
infant Mammoth that we were 
able to rejoice in the thought 
that never again would her 
passengers be compelled to add 
strings of drying garments to 
the decorations of their re- 
splendentcabins. Ours fluttered 
unashamed, yes, defiantly, even 
during Captain’s daily inspec- 
tion—were we not pioneers? 
And we had the resources of 
science to aid our labours; we 
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had h. and c. at command 
(with luck); we had the in- 
valuable air-conditioner. A 
twirl of a gadget, and a blast 
of wind played upon our shirts, 
our pyjamas, our what-nots, so 
that they bellied out and danced 
wild fandangoes in mid-air. A 
heartening sight for any inspect- 
ing Captain—we hoped. 

The laundry, too, had pro- 
vided us with at least one joke 
in its dying throes. To its 
energies a@ passenger had con- 
fided a white sweater. He was 
a large man, and the sweater 
was large, new, and beautiful. 
It came back to him, complete 
with bill, having suffered a sea- 
change. Now of a size to fit 
a yearling baby, it was a 
brownish-yellow in colour, while 
in texture and thickness it bore 
a@ resemblance to coir-matting. 
It could stand on the deck 
unaided, its little arms out- 
stretched. The grinning owner 
carried it round the ship for 
inspection, followed by gales of 
laughter. A baby’s mother 
having indignantly refused it 
as a gift, he presented it to the 
Purser to be used a8 a mural 
decoration. It may even now 
be displayed in the Head Office 
of the Line. Or it may not. 

Led by the Wise Men and 
perpetually cheered by a 
Captain who had the perfect 
art of welding his passengers 
into a contented whole, we 
took ourselves as sharers with 
the ship’s difficulties rather than 
as critics. As the Captain 
remarked, the occasional dis- 
comforts of a maiden voyage 
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were but as teething troubles. 
It was an uplifting thought 
that we were the objects on 
which an infant Mammoth 
could cut her teeth. So inter- 
ested did we become in this 
capacity that we were only 
mildly interested in the Great 
Bomb Scare. It filtered through 
the ship when we were eight 
days out from England. Cer- 
tain passengers received radio 
messages desiring earnestly to 
know whether we had yet been 
blown up. I.R.A. bombing had 
been a flourishing industry in 
England just before we sailed ; 
now it was stated that despite 
all dockyard precautions bombs 
had been planted within our 
Mammoth. Rumours flew 
among us. Some said that the 
London newspapers had pub- 
lished all details . . that 
England was fermenting with 
anxiety on our behalf... that 
the ether hummed with radio 
instructions for our safety .. . 
that the Newspaper Magnate 
who was on board had in 
London received an anonymous 
letter warning him to cancel his 
passage. Technically minded 
passengers said, ‘Ah, yes— 
eight-day mechanism bombs. 
Well, they must have been 
duds or we’d have gone to 
glory already ’’—and we con- 
tinued to play deck games and 
eat ices. I think no passenger 
lost any sleep over the scare, 
even though we knew that an 
intensive search was being made 
throughout the ship. The 
Captain’s air of faintly amused 
cheerfulness was enough to dis- 
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arm any scaremonger. Prob- 
ably he and those under him 
endured agonies at which we 
never guessed; certainly nobody 
who had the privilege of seeing 
the Captain dancing in a ‘ Paul 
Jones’ would have suspected 
that he was anything but care- 
free. We declined to take 
bombs seriously. Our feeling 
was, “ They can’t do that there 
’ere ! ’’—and events proved that 
they could not. 

In this unshaken mood we 
proceeded down the coast of 
Africa. ‘ Proceeded’ is a word 
that should be sacred to the 
Navy and to police reports, but 
an exception may be permitted 
in describing the majestic on- 
rush of the Mammoth. She was 
apparently unhurried, but to 
the tune of nearly five hundred 
miles a day she left her glittering 
wake across the Atlantic; and 
only when we climbed to the 
unsheltered heights of the boat- 
deck and met the rushing wind 
that screamed to greet us, could 
we realise the speed of her 
going. Those who were mathe- 
matically conscious used to try 
to calculate how far a quoit 
actually travelled between leav- 
ing the hand of the thrower and 
coming to rest on the deck. Up 
there we seemed to be racing 
into a gale, yet a glance over the 
rail showed that no breath of 
wind fluttered the surface of 
the smooth tropical sea. Equa- 
torial heat? There was none 
that could trouble us, for our 
speed defeated the tropics. And 
when we ran into a brisk south- 
easter before reaching Cape 
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Town, the Mammoth gave ug 


a taste of her quality. In a 
lesser ship we should have 
pitched heavily; there would 
have been many places vacant 
at the tables, many huddled 
forms in deck-chairs. But she 
rose to meet the big seas with 
the lovely movement of a good 
horse rising at a fence, and 
they fell away beneath her, 
vanquished. There was pure 
exhilaration in every lift and 
swing. The Captain beamed his 
delight in her. The Experts 
purred in unison. ‘“‘ Never any- 
thing like her!” they said. 

Indeed, by now the Experts 
were beginning to regard their 
infant prodigy with some awe. 
She was proving beyond all 
calculations; when her four 
great motors yielded to their 
soothing there was a touch of 
the mysterious in the way they 
showed hidden reserves of 
power. None could say what 
speed she might develop when 
the running-in of the maiden 
voyage was over. The Wise 
Men itched for her return to 
her nursery, so that they could 
work out in her all they had 
learned. ‘ After that—we’'ll 
show what she can do!” they 
said. 

Yet there were moments 
when we wondered if it was 
all worth while. Memories of 
leisurely voyages came; long, 
restful weeks of serene travel, 
good days in foreign ports with 
time to explore them thoroughly. 
There was no serenity about the 
Mammoth. She fled across the 
world in leaps, punctuated by 4 
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few hectic hours at anchor, 
when her passengers scurried 
ashore to rush about strange 
cities. At sea the miles covered 
in each day’s run had a new 
significance ; we thought and 
lived under the dominion of 
Speed. Always there was tense- 
ness. We played games tensely, 
hurrying from one appointment 
to another, since the com- 
petitions had so short a time 
for their completion. We 
searched tensely for any friend 
we wanted, knowing that in 
the vastness of the Mammoth 
the search often took an hour. 
When we looked back to other 
voyages, a thought came insist- 
ently ; we had gained a floating 
palace, a mighty development 
of rapid transport—but had we 
not lost the peace, the magic, of 
the sea ? 


Cape Town greeted us with 
interest, certainly, but with 
dignity. We did not raise more 
than a ripple on the life of the 
city; it was a working day, 
and there was an Agricultural 
Show on. Big ships had come 
to Table Bay before, and would 
doubtless come again. For our- 
selves it was a quiet interlude. 
We drove round Table Moun- 
tain, we were taken to a house 
full of beauty and with an 
unforgettable garden; and then, 
because solitude and stillness 
had acquired new values for 
us, we fled into the bush above 
Camps Bay and spent the rest 
of the day among birds and 
trees, steeped in a lazy peace. 

The Mammoth was humming 
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when we came back to her. 
We had taken aboard many 
new passengers; the stewards, 
somewhat part-worn after a 
special luncheon to _ several 
hundred Cape Town citizens, 
reported that the ship had 
been thronged with sight-seers 
all day. There were rumours 
that Durban was likely to greet 
us in larger numbers, since 
our arrival was timed for 
Sunday afternoon, and the Cape 
newspapers would have spread 
themselves anew over our mag- 
nificence. To these rumours we 
paid little heed; unconscious 
of their doom the little victims 
played as the Mammoth made 
light of the Agulhas roll on her 
next leap towards Natal. There 
was fog, but not enough to 
check her seriously ; all traces 
of it had drifted away, and 
there were signs of a tropical 
thunderstorm when, in breath- 
less heat, we came to Durban. 

We slid into harbour slowly, 
majestically, in the stillness of 
that Sunday afternoon. The 
long water-lane kept free for 
our triumphal progress to the 
wharf rippled gently before us. 
It was the only free stretch of 
water ; outside it were launches, 
speed-boats, yachts, and smaller 
fry, all crammed with people 
who waved flags and shouted 
and blew whistles of welcome, 
scurrying round like water- 
beetles to escort us onward. 
The green-clad hills of the 
Berea rose over the city, backed 
by thunderclouds of deepest 
blue. A stately incoming, as 
befitted our splendour; and 








we knew we were splendid, 
because we had been told it so 
often. Sirens shrilled to greet 
us; our Mammoth lifted up 
her voice in one long hoot of 
acknowledgment. That hoot 
sounded triumphant, a little 
arrogant, perhaps, yet aptly 
conveying our feelings — we 
could afford to forget how 
boring we had found it when 
the fog had held us the day 
before and it had _ steadily 
proclaimed our whereabouts to 
an empty sea. 

A glance to starboard, and 
something of our complacency 
fell away from us. We had 
lightly planned to go ashore, 
but what we saw raised an 
immediate and pressing prob- 
lem—how were we to get there ? 
For all Natal, it seemed, was 
on the wharf below us. Forty 
thousand people was a later 
estimate of the crowd; and 
at one corner we saw three 
policemen. The three police- 
men vanished; the forty thou- 
sand were left. A solid mass of 
perspiring humanity, the crowd 
packed every yard of standing- 
room. Old and young, white, 
coffee - coloured, bronze, the 
ultra-smart jostling the out-at- 
elbows, they stood jammed 
together, each face upturned to 
the Mammoth. We came to 
rest by the wharf. Our gang- 
way dropped slowly towards 
Africa ; down it ran a stalwart 
Quartermaster, a lone Horatius 
ready to hold the bridge. 

“ He’s got a hope!” said an 
Australian tersely. 


It was a slender one. The 
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crowd had managed to edge 
back to let the gangway come 
to rest ; now it surged forward, 
those who had passes trying 
to wave them, those without 
passes trusting to luck. No 
Horatius could have stemmed 
that tide. It engulfed him; 
and the ship might have been 
one Quartermaster the less had 
not a stout Spurius Lartius 
come to his aid in the shape of 
a young man on the wharf who 
thrust a sinewy arm under the 
gangway rail and gripped the 
hand of Brave Horatius, form- 
ing a barrier of muscle that 
swayed and bent under the 
pressure, but did not yield. It 
is possible that both Horatius 
and Spurius Lartius muttered 
things unspeakable as wily 
members of the crowd dived 
beneath their straining arms 
and fled up the gangway. But 
the progress of these pirates 
was short; already impatient 
passengers who hoped against 
hope to land were streaming 
down the steps, and the two 
streams met in mid-air and 
were stayed—hating each other 
heartily, but quite unable to do 
anything about it. 

Over this impasse rose loud 
cries of those set in authority, 
and presently a huge double 
gangway was dragged forward 
by a gang of shouting Kaffirs 
and swung up by a crane to 
connect with the ship. To get 
it through the crowd was little 
short of a miracle; there were 
hair-raising moments when the 
great mass of timber swayed 
and dipped as it lifted, and 
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people dived under it because 
they had nowhere else to go. 
From above, we gasped. There 
was certainly too much of Natal 
trying to board us, but we did 
not wish to see large sections 
flattened like a pancake. At 
least, not then. Later on 
we might have been more 
callous. 

There were now three path- 
ways connecting the Mammoth 
with Africa: one for those who 
wished to leave her, two for 
incomers. We were taking on 
nearly two hundred passengers, 
most of whom mingled with 
the crowd on the wharf—easily 
to be recognised by their 
strained expressions and by 
the burdens they bore: last 
moment hand-baggage, flowers, 
parting gifts, and in some 
instances, babies. It was no 
light matter to be encumbered 
in that crowd, and in the 
intense heat. Children clutched 
at the raiment of parents who 
had no hands to spare for them ; 
their wails ascended steadily. 
Incoming passengers, especially 
those who have booked on a 
Mammoth, are prone to be a 
little supercilious, feeling that 
for the moment at least they 
are not as other men—had we 
not felt it ourselves as our 
special train whisked us to 
Southampton Docks? But in 
Durban a passenger was but 
an also-ran, and the battle 
belonged to the strong. 

It was the strong, the agile, 
the unencumbered, who boarded 
us first in leaping hordes, and 
among them new passengers 
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struggled as best they might. 
I saw one woman reach the 
gangway-foot, both arms grip- 
ping a baby, her ticket held in 
her teeth. The crowd pressed 
upon her from both sides; for 
one horrifying moment it 
seemed that the baby would 
be squeezed from her arms by 
lateral pressure. She screamed 
loudly ; so did the baby. The 
Quartermaster plucked it from 
her just in time, pushed her 
up the steps, and with a deft 
movement twisted round and 
restored her offspring over the 
gangway rail, barring the crowd 
for an instant by suddenly 
thrusting out a stout blue-clad 
leg. A great race, sailors. 

New passengers who won 
their way aboard found that 
they had reached no haven of 
rest. By the time that they 
had learned the general direc- 
tion of their cabins the broad 
alleyways of the Mammoth 
were jammed with those whom 
a ship classes briefly as Visitors. 
Many of the Visitors had owned 
passes of admission; these, 
doubtless, were decorously view- 
ing the public rooms or merely 
gasping for breath in the 
stifling heat of the packed decks. 
The Visitors one encountered 
below must have belonged to 
lesser breeds without the Law 
who had taken a chance of 
getting aboard without passes, 
and had achieved their objective 
by the method of shock attack. 
In the words of a despairing 
steward, they stormed us proper. 
They streamed along the alley- 
ways, diving into side passages, 
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crowding into every cabin they 
found unlocked; if the owner 
chanced to be in residence, so 
much the worse for the owner. 
One brawny passenger enter- 
taining authorised Visitors in 
his sanctum arose in his wrath 
as the horde burst in, repelled 
them with main strength and 
a flow of burning words, and 
banged and locked the door in 
their indignant faces. Less 
fortunate was the lady who 
sat alone in her magnificent 
Imperial Suite, not dreaming 
that alien feet could ever pro- 
fane the soft depths of its 
exquisite carpets. Her door 
was not locked. The crowd 
poured in and submerged her, 
unheeding her protests. There 
was no corner of the suite to 
which they did not penetrate. 
A bell-push might have brought 
aid to her, since stewards were 
apt to leap to a summons from 
that quarter. Alas, there was 
no bell - push — the Mammoth 
scorned them as antiquated. 
There was merely a chastely 
coloured telephone—and who 
could use a telephone in the 
thick of that assault ? 

We gave up the idea of 
going ashore. It was too hot, 
and overhead the thunder- 
clouds piled in threatening 
masses. There was little 
temptation to fight our way 
through the multitude on the 
wharf. Also, two hours had 
been announced as the limit 
of the ship’s stay, and our 
memories of leisurely days long 
ago in Durban were too good 
to spoil by a lightning visit. 
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We retreated to the boat-deck, 
Here were also crowds, but its 
wide expanse held less sound 
and fury; we dragged chairs 
to the rail and sat with our 
backs to Africa, looking over 
the sea. The hours dragged 
on; at last the loud-speakerg 
became vocal behind us, order- 
ing all Visitors ashore. 

The Visitors took some order- 
ing. We gathered from the 
urgent voice that _ shrilled 
through the air at short inter- 
vals that they simply stayed 
put. The voice was _ alter- 
natively menacing and sweetly 
reasonable. ‘‘ Visitors must 
definitely leave the ship within 
ten minutes.’”’ ‘ Visitors must 
leave immediately.”’ ‘ Visitors 
must remember that we have 
to study the comfort of our 
passengers.”’ Which produced 
hollow groans from those like 
ourselves who had become 
mere refugees in deck-chairs. 
“Visitors must proceed forth- 
with to the gangways.’”’ We 
gave half an hour for these 
suggestions to soak in before 
we went below. 


In my cabin I sat me down 
on my easy-chair (zropillo 
cushioned) with my punkah- 
louvre air-conditioner whirring 
above my head. I gazed at 
my wardrobe of exquisite 
figured wood, at my five mirrors, 
at the peach-hued blankets on 
my real bedstead, at my electric 
radiator, my h. and ec. basin, 
my four electric lights, my large 
window, my thermos jug. My 
feet rested upon my sumptuous 
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carpet. There was, indeed, 
nothing to suggest that it was 
a ship’s cabin at all, unless 
one’s eyes lifted to the life-belt 
on top of the wardrobe. It was 
just a hotel bedroom. 

My mind swung back over 
the years to the sturdy coasting 
steamers of Australia, nosing 
their way northward within 
the Barrier Reef; to the gay 
friendliness of the old Meeth- 
anna on my first long sea- 
voyage six and twenty years 
back; to the little Wyrallah, 
swinging gently in the moon- 
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light off the Lakes Entrance 
bar, edging her way between 
the wattle-fringed banks of the 
Mitchell River, with my nervous 
hands gripping the spokes of 
her wheel. Primitive ships, 
with tiny cabins and few 
luxuries—but about them was 
comradeship and the sense of 
adventure and the freedom of 
the seas. 

My cream-coloured telephone 
buzzed suddenly at my elbow. 
I looked at the thing distaste- 
fully and let it buzz... . I was 
homesick for little ships. 
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AT THE TIDE’S TURN. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


JUSTICE MARTIN BUNT went 
down the harbour on that spring 
afternoon with mingled curiosity 
and distaste—a trifle less 
curiosity than distaste. He 
was curious to know the mean- 
ing of the smoke and thunder 
that had filled the harbour- 
mouth since mid-morning and 
set all Oldport agog; and he 
was going to present his com- 
pliments to His Majesty’s Navy, 
which he had no reason to 
love— going, in fact, at a 
peremptory command from Cap- 
tain Milligan of H.M.S. Blonde, 
and in one of the frigate’s boats, 
rowed by eight powder-stained 
tars and steered by a jaunty 
young midshipman. There were 
several reasons for Mr Bunt’s 
discomfort. One was that he 
was suffering from scabies— 
* that lothsome Distemper call’d 
the Itch,’’ as he wrote himself— 
a common ailment of the times, 
when people spent long winters 
in draughty ill-heated wooden 
houses and bathing was con- 
sidered dangerous, and on the 
previous night he and his wife 
had anointed themselves with 
the usual remedy, a mixture of 
tar, brimstone, and tallow, to 
be kept on for two days and 
nights. The midshipman in 
charge of the boat had given 


Bunt no time to wash, change 
his linen, or even to tell his 
wife where he was going. 

“You smell like hell,’’ said 
the midshipman wittily. 

“ That,”? answered Mr Bunt 
astonishingly, for he was a pious 
man, ‘is the way I feel.” 

Mr Bunt was in his forties 
then, and first magistrate of 
our town, 2 burly red-faced 
merchant with a smattering of 
New England law, with a 
supreme honesty, a touching 
faith in the future of Nova 
Scotia, and a wistful longing 
to be somewhere or something 
else. Greatness had been thrust 
upon him. When adventurous 
Silas Bradford died before the 
walls of Havana in ’62 the 
people of Oldport, in the New 
England fashion, looked to the 
justices for leadership, and 
neither Martin Bunt, nor Justice 
Daggett, nor Justice Thripps, 
nor all of them together, could 
fill Silas’ big shoes. Not that 
Martin lacked courage. He 
had fought bravely enough as 
a private of colonial militia 
at Louisburg with Wolfe; but 
now that he was twenty years 
older and a deacon of the 
church, and possessed 4 
struggling trader’s business and 
a shrewish wife, with two 





1 The Blonde was afterwards wrecked on an uncharted rock (still shown as Blonde 
Rock on modern charts), and such was Captain Milligan’s popularity with friend and 
foe that a pair of Yankee privateers actually took his crew off the wreck and landed 


them safe on the mainland of Nova Scotia, an episode surely unique in that war. 
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daughters at school in Boston, 
he had learned to put dis- 
cretion and valour in their 
proper places. Justice Daggett 
we need not consider; he was 
very old and very feeble, and 
he left the town in the midst 
of its greatest troubles and 
went to a Heaven where pre- 
sumably there was no taxation, 
with or without representation. 
As for Justice Benajah Thripps, 
he is a story (and a nasty story) 
in himself; a cold, shrewd, 
tireless man without fear or 
conscience, who played both 
ends against the middle through- 
out the American revolution, 
invested in privateers on both 
sides, never hesitated to betray 
the ships and possessions of 
his friends, and afterwards 
removed with his family and 
fortune to Salem in Massa- 
chusetts, where he lived the 
rest of his days like a prince, 
with a great house, a staff of 
negro servants, and the finest 
carriage and horses in that city 
of wealthy freebooters. It is 
related that after his death his 
body lay in state for a week 
in the great hall of his house, 
embalmed in Cayenne pepper, 
an object of devout curiosity 
to the folk of Salem. If there 
is any justice beyond the grave 
the material of his embalm- 
ment was a portent. 

Two men in the Oldport of 
those times might be considered 
well educated: the Reverend 
Peleg Potter, a graduate of 
Harvard College, a godly but 
tipsy soul who was repeatedly 
asked to leave, but stayed to 
the end of his days; and Mr 
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Amasa Barriman, of Yale, the 
schoolmaster, who played the 
violin charmingly and gave 
singing lessons, and lectures 
on ‘musick’ in the Meeting 
House on week-day evenings, 
and in the midst of the revolu- 
tion left without any asking, 
leaving an unfinished sum in 
the shape of debts, and a male 
chorus of at least a dozen 
voices, including the hollow 
bass of Justice Bunt and the 
‘tenour’ of Sergeant - Major 
Bushnell of the town militia. 
For the rest, our townsmen 
were very ignorant of the great 
world and the machinery that 
was to grind them slowly in 
blood and tears. Their news 
came by letter and pamphlet 
and word of mouth from their 
friends and relatives in Massa- 
chusetts, seldom from Halifax, 
which might have been at the 
Pole for all they cared. They 
had the right of sending a 
representative to the Halifax 
assembly—a right which they 
exercised indifferently because 
no man could spare the time 
or indeed the cost of his tavern 
bill at the capital. Once or 
twice Mr Bunt went down, a 
shabby and awkward stranger 
amongst the legislative swells ; 
the rest of the time our town 
was ‘represented’ by one of 
the Halifax merchants and 
lawyers who then, through the 
governor’s complaisant moods, 
directed the colony’s affairs, 
and Oldport considered itself 
favoured indeed if this repre- 
sentative addressed a note of 
thanks to the constituents he 
had never seen. The town 
2B 
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itself was run simply on the 
New England model, a little 
democracy in which the justices 
and militia officers were selected 
by vote, subject to confirmation 
from Halifax, and paid by fee 
or subscription—when they were 
paid at all. Like their pilgrim 
fathers they appointed a day 
of prayer and fasting every 
spring and a day of feast 
and thanksgiving every Fall, 
and observed them religiously. 
Christmas and Easter passed 
almost unnoticed, except in the 
way of prayer—it would have 
been unthrifty as well as 
‘Popish’ to have too many 
holidays—but on the King’s 
birthday the militia company 
straggled to Battery Point 
(without uniforms and with no 
arms but their own, a queer 
collection) and fired a salute 
from the two twelve-pounders, 
relics of the French wars, which 
then constituted the sole defence 
of the town. 

For years they had watched 
with a shadowy disquiet the 
growing hostility of the older 
colonies towards the mother 
country, but they had no sus- 
picion of the tragedy in store 
for themselves. Their sym- 
pathies lay where one might 
expect, though there was a 
wide and deep difference 
between sympathy for the 
causes of rebellion and agree- 
ment with what came of it— 
the utter separation of the 
colonies from Great Britain and 
the rest of the British world. 
And it was no small part of 
their trial that when the revolu- 
tion began, the governor’s seat 
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at Halifax held the timoroug 
man Legge, astonished to find 
himself head of the sole Atlantic 
colony still loyal to the crown— 
with a population consisting of 
the remnant of the persecuted 
Acadians, a few thousand grim 
Germans who had been induced 
to settle by promises lightly 
made and even more lightly 
kept, a considerable number of 
Yankee immigrants like the 
people of Oldport, and in the 
north a fringe of Highland 
Scots full of memories of the ’45, 
The Yankees were in the 
majority. None of these peoples 
had any apparent cause to 
love the government of Great 
Britain. Governor Legge bom- 
barded the home authorities 
with petitions for troops, seeing 
sedition where there was only 
doubt, and rebellion wherever 
a few young hot-heads erected 
a ‘liberty pole’ or refused to 
take the militia oath without a 
reservation against fighting their 
kinsmen across Fundy Bay. 
The suspect Yankee settlements 
like Oldport he visited with a 
heavy hand. He seized the 
honest though poorly spelled 
letters of our merchants and 
searched them avidly for 
treason, took away the two 
sorry guns which were Oldport’s 
sole protection against rebel 
privateers, forbade all inter- 
course with New England, where 
of necessity our fishermen had 
to buy the provisions they 
could not raise themselves, and 
harried the inhabitants with 
oaths of allegiance, abjuration, 
and supremacy. 

As if this were not enough, 
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a few days before Christmas 
1775 he sent H.M.S. Senegal 
to winter in Oldport harbour 
and keep a watch on Oldport 
loyalty—and Captain Duding- 
ton of Senegal was the violent 
high-handed sort best fitted to 
arouse rebellion where there 
had been none. His first act 
was to send armed seamen and 
marines to search the stores 
and warehouses. In each he 
found barrels of sugar and 
molasses, and even a quantity 
of coconuts which he declared 
contraband from rebel New 
England, and he commandeered 
the owners’ vessels and sent 
all to Halifax. One who 
suffered thus was Justice Martin 
Bunt, who protested, and was 
called ‘a bloody rebel’ for his 
pains. Captain Dudington lay 
in the little harbour thus until 
the spring of ’76, stopping and 
searching every petty coaster, 
seizing whatever seemed im- 
proper to his contraband-tinted 
eye, pressing the youngest and 
ablest men into the King’s 
service as he pleased, and sailed 
away just at a time when 
privateers were swarming out 
of Salem and other rebel ports 
to harry the Nova Scotia coast. 
The town was unarmed and 
helpless. Rebel __ privateers 
boldly made a rendezvous of 
the uninhabited Port Gambier, 
six miles to the west, and 
snapped up trading vessels 
within the mouth of Oldport 
itself, though for a time they 
made no attempt to molest 
the town. But the drunken 
crew of a Halifax privateer 
made free with our town for 
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several days, insulting the 
people and threatening to ‘burn 
the nest over their heads,’ and 
a self-important privateer 
lieutenant visited a sessions of 
the peace at Justice Bunt’s 
(there was no court-house then), 
posted sailors armed with 
pistols at the door, and stood 
over Bunt himself with a drawn 
cutlass “ to see that the King’s 
justice was done, by God!” 

Upon a Sunday the Reverend 
Peleg Potter preached a memor- 
able sermon from Isaiah ix. : 
“The Syrians before, and the 
Philistines behind, and they 
shall devour Israel with open 
mouth. For all this his anger 
is not turned away, but his 
hand is stretched out still.” 
He was slightly drunk, but 
when the Reverend Peleg was 
only slightly drunk he was 
very eloquent indeed. Oldport 
came to see its tribulation as 
the wrath of God, a thing to 
be endured and not questioned. 
But even pious Martin Bunt 
wondered sometimes whose hand 
was stretched out still, and 
where his groping people might 
find it. All this and much 
more was in his mind as the 
frigate’s boat carried him over 
the river bar and down the 
narrow bay on that April after- 
noon of 1778. 

The Duc de Choiseul lay 
against the wooded east shore, 
on the reefs shown on the old 
charts as Devil’s Shoal, and 
which ever since have been 
called Frenchman’s Ledges. Her 
three masts stood, but she was 
badly holed and half full, 
careened at a sharp angle, yards 
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acockbill, gear hanging all any- 
how and the shot-riddled canvas 
flapping in great dismal rags. 
The paint of her visible port 
side was scarred with shot- 
marks, showing in splashes of 
pale splintered wood. Three 
of the lower deck ports had 
been blown into one, a yawning 
hole that made Bunt’s eyes 
bulge, seeing the thickness of 
timber and plank. Evidently 
naval warfare was a terrific 
business. 

“A stern chase an’ then 
hammer -an’-tongs for two 
hours,” the middy said. ‘* Then 
Monsoor ran her on the reefs. 
His ensign was fouled, I think. 
He didn’t get it down quick 
enough to suit Old Milly, at 
any rate. She heeled to port 
first, after she struck aground, 
an’ we fired into her again, 
just as a lot o’ the poor devils 
were pourin’ up from the lower 
deck. Barrin’ that, it was a 
jolly fine fight.’ 

He was a pert pale youngster 
of fifteen or so, the pimples 
of adolescence enlarged and 
blotched by the diet of the 
midshipman’s berth, and he 
was pleased with the fight and 
himself and the prospect of 
prize money. 

“T didn’t know we was 
at war with the French,”’ 
murmured Mr Bunt. 

“Pshaw! We’re always at 
war with France.” 

The lone settler, Thomas 
Rington, had a log hut in a 
clearing at the harbour side 
just beyond the wreck, and 
Bunt could see the French 
crew there, a vague human 
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mass in the fir woods, and g 
number of men roosting like 
forlorn gulls on the rocks by 
the shore, watching the Blonde’s 
sailors swarming over the wreck, 
and the frigate’s boats plying 
back and forth. The midship. 
man steered under Blonde’s 
stern. Her ports were all open, 
some of the guns protruding, 
others run in for loading, just 
as they had stood when the 
fight finished, and her deck 
was @ litter of ramrods, sponges, 
match-tubs, long wooden 
cartridge-boxes with their rope 
beckets, and linstocks stuck in 
the planking by their pointed 
iron butts. In the waist was 
an ever-growing mass of stuff 
salvaged from the Frenchman. 
A few splatters of blood, rope- 
ends, some ragged holes in the 
bulwark, and one or _ two 
splintered grooves in the deck 
witnessed that Blonde had 
suffered, but it was evident 
that ‘ Monsoor’s’ shooting had 
been poor. 

The midshipman led the way 
down a dark companionway 
and Bunt found himself in the 
captain’s quarters, stooping to 
avoid the deck beams. The 
bulkhead between the main 
cabin and the sleeping cabin 
had been torn out when the 
ship was cleared for action and 
replaced with a canvas screen. 
Captain Milligan rose from 4 
small desk in the inner com- 
partment and_ greeted his 
visitor civilly—something new 
in Bunt’s experience. Besides 
the desk there was a cot and 4 
twelve-pounder in that confined 
space. The gun had been cast 
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loose from its frappings and 
run up to the open port with 
the train-tackles, and it had 
been in action ; for a hand-spike, 
ramrod, and sponge stood beside 
it, and despite the breeze from 
the open port there was a sharp 
smell of burnt powder. The 
captain was a dry alert man in 
white cotton stockings, a pair 
of stout grogram breeches, and 
an old blue coat with tarnished 
buttons—his battle rig, perhaps. 
There was @ black smudge on 
his right cheek. 

“Sit down on the cot, sir,” 
he said, and Mr Bunt sat down, 
hat in hand. 

“ You’re the chief magistrate 
of the town yonder ? ”’ 

“ Yes,”? Mr Bunt said heavily. 
He had been through all this 
before, aboard the Senegal and 
others, though with less civility. 
In a moment the purser would 
appear, and there would be a 
demand for fresh beef, and he 
would have to provide it—at 
the purser’s price. 

“Will you drink with me? 
We’ve had a busy day, sir, and, 
speaking for myself, I can do 
with a stiff ’un.” 

“Thank ye kindly,” said Mr 
Bunt. Captain Milligan shouted 
for his steward, a sudden clap 
of vocal thunder that might 
have been the roar of the gun 
at Bunt’s knees. Over a pair 
of stiff ’uns they regarded each 
other. 

“Shall we drink to the 
King ? ”’ asked Captain Milligan, 
watching Bunt with one eye. 

“Why not?” said Mr Bunt, 
and they stood to drink, and 
Mr Bunt struck his head 
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violently on the beam overhead. 
Captain Milligan, with magnifi- 
cent self-control, appeared not 
to notice. 

‘I’ve sent for you,’ he said, 
“because we've a full two 
hundred prisoners on the shore 
yonder, some of ’em wounded. 
I want you to accommodate 
’em in the town for a day 
or two, till I’ve stripped the 
wreck.”’ 

Mr Bunt shifted uneasily. 
““We’ve got no buildin’ big 
enough to hold ’em, sir, barrin’ 
the Meetin’ House, which 
belongs to the Lord’s sarvice. 
Add to that, sir, the town’s 
very poor—the hungry end 0’ 
the winter, see?—an’ we 
couldn’t feed twenty, let alone 
two hundred.” 

“Ah! Well, billet ’em, man, 
billet °em. Two or three to a 
house if you like. Ill have 
beef and biscuit delivered from 
the wreck to you. Have ’em 
come to you each morning, say, 
for the day’s allowance. Messes 
of ten, say, and ten pounds of 
beef and ten of biscuit to a 
mess. I'll make it better if 
we can salvage enough. They’ll 
miss their wine most, I fancy. 
Tell ’em it’s the fortune of war.”’ 
Thus Captain Milligan, a com- 
petent man, all brisk efficiency. 
‘* You understand,’ he added, 
‘* you’ll be responsible for ’em.’’ 

There was a disconsolate lift 
and droop of Bunt’s thick 
shoulders. 

‘¢ We’ve no means 0’ stoppin’ 
’em if they choose to run off, 
Cap’n, if that’s what ye mean.”’ 

‘Nonsense! Got a militia 
company, haven’t you?” 








“Yes, butnoarms. Nothing.” 

Blonde’s captain regarded him 
curiously. The stiff ’un was 
working within Martin Bunt. 
There was an odd note in his 
voice. 

“ What’s the matter ? ’ asked 
Milligan. 

Mr Bunt regarded his shabby 
hat and his large red hands. 
He wanted to talk—to talk a 
lot. He wanted to tell some- 
body the troubles of his town 
and people. Instinct and sour 
experience warned him to hold 
his tongue before this frigate 
captain in His Majesty’s Navy, 
but his tongue was past holding. 

“ Well,” he burst out, “‘ ye’ve 
treated me like a man, the first 
o’ His Majesty’s officers to give 
me @ civil word in three—yes, 
in five year, goin’ back afore 
the rebellion. ’Slike this. We 
come here in ’59 to build a 
settlement, from Cape Cod, all 
of us. Bin a few come from 
Conne’ticut since, an’ one or 
two from Boston. Every grown 
soul in the place today’s a 
native o’ Noo England, the 
heart, d’ye see, o’ the—ahum ! 
—rebellion. All our relations 
live there. All our friends, 
barrin’ a gen’leman or two in 
Hal’fax. 

““T see.” 

“ Not yet ye don’t, sir. That 
ain’t the half of it! We're 
mostly a fishin’ people that 
has to git a livin’ out o’ the 
sea. The land’s poor. We 
can’t raise half, no, nor a 
quarter o’ the flour an’ roots 
we need. The rest we must 
buy in Noo England. There’s 
no ch’ice about it. But the 
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gov’nor forbids it! Ag’in, to 
buy we must sell—an’ with us 
it’s fish or nawthin’. Dried 
cod, salt alewives, smoked 
salmon—that’s our livin’, an’ 
we have to take our pay in 
trade, an’ trade where we can. 
That means a trade three- 
cornered, like, atween Nova 
Scotia, the West Indies, an’ 
Noo England. The West Indies 
take our fish an’ lumber, an’ 
give us rum, sugar, an’ molasses. 
Noo England trades provisions 
an’ mannafactered goods fer the 
rum an’ the rest.” 

“ Humph,” Milligan said. 
“ But taxation’s at the bottom 
of this American trouble. 
What’s your opinion on that?” 

“TI told ye we have to take 
our pay in trade. Cash is 
scarcer’n. ” 

“Than loyal men in Old- 
port ? ”’ 

“Ah, don’t joke, sir,’’ Mr 
Bunt implored. He was sweat- 
ing a little with emotion, or 
it was the drink perhaps. 
“Don’t ye joke about loyalty, 
sir. That’s a serious word. 
Slike this. We seldom see 
more’n a few pounds cash in 
the run of a year. Consequent, 
we don’t take taxation very 
kind, bein’ a_ self -supportin’ 
people an’ askin’ nawthin’ 0’ 
Gov’ment but to be let alone. 
When the troubles begun acrost 
the Bay o’ Fundy we knowed 
Sam Adams an’ John Hancock 
was at the bottom of it, an’ 
knowed ’em for what they are— 
the biggest smugglers in Boston. 
Jest the same, we didn’t like 
the prine’ple o’ the Stamp Act 
any more’n Boston folk. When 
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was repealed in ’66 there was 
a two-day celebration here in 
Oldport. We got the news 
June the third, an’ the nex’ 
day—’twas the King’s birth- 
day, but no harm meant—the 
people burnt an old house for a 
bonfire.” 

“The house of a loyalist, I 
wager !”’ 

“Loyalist?” Bunt turned 
the strange word on his tongue. 

“The rebels call ’em Tories.” 

“Ah! No, sir. “Twas a 
lil old empty hut, one that was 
built when we come to this 
place in ’59 along o’ Silas 
Bradford — Bradford 0’ the 
Rangers, that died o’ yeller 
jack at the siege o’ Havana. 
A mortal pity Silas ain’t alive 
today. Silas had a way with 
him I ain’t got. At Hal’fax 
they always listened to Silas 
respectful, though there’s folk 
in our town considers all our 
trouble’s come o’ Silas’ doin’s 
—a jedgment, d’ye see ?—a 
jedgment o’ the Lord fer the 
way he used them pore ’Cajuns 
in ’55. The ’Cajuns was crushed 
atween the English an’ the 
French. We’re bein’ squeezed 
atween the King an’ the rebels.” 

“In what way ? ’? demanded 
Captain Milligan. 

Justice Bunt opened his big 
hands expressively. ‘‘ The rebel 
privateers is ravagin’ our coast, 
takin’ up our vessels—I’ve lost 
two myself. The King’s gov- 
ernor at Hal’fax took away 
our arms an’ left us helpless to 
defend our property. We've 
asked ag’in an’ ag’in for pro- 
tection, an’ all we’ve got so fur 
is accusations o’ treason.” 
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‘“You’ve the protection of 
His Majesty’s Navy, Mr Bunt,” 
Milligan said stiffly. 

“ All we've seen o’ His 
Majesty’s ships so fur,’ Bunt 
said grimly, ‘“‘ has been press- 
gangs an’ searchin’ parties.’ 

There was a long silence after 
that. 

‘* D’ye know any reason why 
the Frenchman yonder ’”’—Cap- 
tain Milligan jerked his head 
towards the open port—* should 
run in here when we overhauled 
him ¢ ” 

‘* None, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Supposing, Mr Bunt, I told 
you she was laden with arms 
and ammunition for the rebel 
army, and had rebel colours in 
her flag locker, and a letter 
addressed to one Morris, a 
member of the Congress, from 
Silas Read, who’s Benjamin 
Franklin’s right-hand man in 
Paris ? ” 

‘‘T know nothing of it, sir.” 

Their eyes met and stared 
hard. Captain Milligan rose 
and stepped to the port with 
his hands under his coat-tails. 
The bowsprit and riddled sprit- 
sail of the French ship were 
just visible as the Blonde swung 
at anchor. 

“Well, we nabbed her, at 
any rate,’ he said with satis- 
faction. ‘The Chevalier de 
Sucay on board, too, and that 
other mysterious fellow that 
calls himself Jet D’Eau, hiding 
in the cable tier. I believe you, 
Bunt. The rebel army needs 
this stuff too badly to risk it 

on @ chance revolt in Nova 
Scotia.” He said this very 
innocently and then shot a 








quick hard look at Bunt’s face. 
It was an honest face, full of 
a genuine perplexity. Captain 
Milligan prided himself on his 
judgment of men. 

“Mr Bunt, a man in my 
position’s got to do his duty 
and ask no questions.’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ At the same time, Bunt, 
I’m a man and I’ve got my 
opinions. It’s my opinion 
you’ve been damned poorly 
handled.” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

‘There’s been nothing but 
stupidity in this American 
affair. There was no need of 
trouble to begin with—a group 
of money-grubbing merchants 
on both sides—and the war’s 
only making a bad matter 
worse.” He added gloomily, 
“ That’s not for me to say, of 
course.”’ 

There was another silence. 
Martin Bunt stared at the lees 
in his glass. 

“You understand, Mr Bunt, 
I can do nothing for you— 
nothing absolutely.” 

“ T understand that, Cap’n.”’ 

“T can’t go shoving my oar 
into provincial affairs.” 

‘No, sir.”’ 

“T am a man without in- 
fluence, absolutely without 
influence, Bunt.”” Captain Milli- 
gan kept throwing these remarks 
over his shoulder as he stood 
at the port, as if firing a stern- 
chaser to stand off a Bunt in 
close mental pursuit. ‘One 
unfortunate move and I’d find 
myself on the beach at half- 
pay.” 

“TI understand, sir.” 
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Captain Milligan turned and 
faced Bunt abruptly. “I’m 
going to salvage all the French- 
man’s cargo that I can, and 
take it to Halifax with the 
prisoners.”” A pause. Then, 
indifferently, ‘‘ After that, the 
wreck—she’ll go to pieces in 
the first south-east blow, mind 
—is anybody’s as far as I’m 
concerned.”’ 

Mr Bunt came to his feet. 
‘¢ Thank’ee, sir.’ 

“Don’t thank me, man!” 
barked Captain Milligan. He 
jerked his head again towards 
the wreck of the Duc de Choiseul, 
swarming with his men and 
boats. ‘ You can thank,’ he 
said with a grim smile, ‘ Mr 
Silas Read, of Paris.” 


Three days later Martin Bunt 
heard that name again, but in 
a very different setting and in 
quite another voice. A small 
boy had brought him a mysteri- 
ous message in the dusk, and 
he went to Mrs Hewler’s tavern, 
near the fish-lots, and found in 
her small sanded tap-room his 
younger brother Caleb, Justice 
Benajah Thripps, and a long 
lean man with heavy-lidded 
eyes and a Salem drawl. 

“This,” young Caleb said 
eagerly, “is Cap’n Jonathan 
Cogsley, an’ wants a word wi’ 


ye, Marty.” 
“Cap’n o’ what?’ said 
Justice Bunt suspiciously. 


They had the air of con- 
spirators, sitting about a single 
candle with the curtains drawn, 
elbows together on a small 
table. There were mugs of 


untasted beer before them. 
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“ ©’ the privateer Lizard, in 
Congress service,’ drawled the 
stranger. He recited particulars 
in an amused voice, as if 
reading off a bill of lading. 
“Now lyin’ an’ bein’ in the 
haven known as Port Gambier, 
two leagues to the west, an’ 
ready to receive cargo duly 
consigned —the restraint 0’ 
princes an’ rulers, the country’s 
enemies, an’ all other dangers 
o’ the seas nothwithstandin’. 
Cal’lated to pay ye an official 
visit yes’day, Marty, but we 
seen that frigate’s square-yards 
jest in time an’ sheered off. 
Come overland s’afternoon, I 
did, shanks mare, a-purpose fer 
to see ye.” 

Mr Bunt turned a pair of 
accusing blue eyes on Benajah 
Thripps, but the light of the 
coarse tallow dip came between ; 
over the tall flame he could see 
a blurred sly smile. 


“What d’ye want o’ me?” 
he said to Cogsley. 

“The goods ye took out 0’ 
the Duck de Shozzu ’smornin’, 
arter the frigate sailed fer 


Hal’fax. There was—lemme 
see ’—Cogsley flicked his hard 
grey eyes towards Benajah 
for an instant, but Justice 
Thripps was staring at the 
ceiling—“ several chists of arms, 
a keg or two o’ powder, a 
keg or two o’ balls, an’ a box 
or two o’ flints. Funny how 
that Englishman come to over- 
look ’em, warn’t it, Marty— 
all tucked up nice an’ dry in 
the half-deck as they was? 
Yes, sirree!—an’ ye salvaged 
’em fer the rightful consignees, 
like the Patriot ye was—eh ? ”’ 
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“‘T salvaged ’em for the town 
militia,’ said Mr Bunt stoutly. 

“ Bah !”’—this from Justice 
Thripps. 

“ An’ ain’t givin’ ’em up 
without doo authority,’? added 
Martin Bunt. ‘ What are ye 
doin’ here wi’ this man, Caleb ? ”’ 
He might have posed a similar 
question to Justice Benajah 
Thripps. In the omission was a 
profound significance. 

““Caleb’s j’ined my crew at 
Port Gambier, along o’ half a 
dozen other smart lads from 
your town,” said Jonathan 
Cogsley. ‘“ Better a stroke fer 
Liberty, an’ prize money inter 
the bargain, than stay to home 
an’ be pressed inter the Tyrant’s 
ships on poor pay an’ wuss 
vittles an’ a bosun’s mate 
tattooin’ your back if ye much 
as say Boo—eh, Caleb ? ”’ 

“Ye lie!’’? snapped Bunt, 
and looked at young Caleb. 

“ Tt’s the truth,” Caleb Bunt 
said defiantly. ‘I tell ye, 
Marty, we bin drove, an’ drove, 
an’ cussed an’ abused, an’ it’s 
come to a point where we got 
to fight, one way or t’other. 
Might’s well be this way, as I 
see it.’ 

“Them guns,’ added Jona- 
than Cogsley, ‘‘ was consigned 
to us at Port Gambier by 
Mister Silas Read, the Congress 
agent in France. "Twas 
reckoned safe, up here on the 
Nova Scotia coast where 
nobody’d suspect, an’ we could 
run the stuff safe into Boston 
where that blunderin’ French- 
man was sure to git caught. 
How’d that nosy frigate captain 
git on to the game? If there’s 

2B2 
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been dirty work’’—his hard 
eyes went again to Justice 
Thripps — “‘ somebody’ll sweat 
blood for it.’’ 

‘* Chance, chance,” murmured 
Benajah with truth. “ The 
fortune o’ war, Jonathan.” 

“Humph! Marty, I call upon 
ye to deliver me them guns or 
suffer the consequences.” 

“What consequences?” Mr 
Bunt demanded bitterly. 
“ Ye’ve stole half our vessels 
now, you an’ the others.” 

“We could take the rest.”’ 

“They could burn the town, 
come to that,’’? added Justice 
Thripps smoothly but urgently. 
“Ye’ve got to think o’ the 
town, Marty. There’s more’n 
twenty sail o’ ’Merican priva- 
teers atween here an’ the Cape.” 

“No doubt,” said Bunt. It 
was strange to hear that word 
‘ American’ on Benajah’s lips. 
“On t’other hand, we’ve got 
sixty muskets — Charlesvilles, 
model o’ ’63—an’ powder, flint, 
an’ ball. We'd make it a 
right lively burnin’, we would, 
Benajah. Besides, Cap’n Cogs- 
ley, this ain’t Port Gambier, 
where the men-o’-war daresn’t 
go for fear o’ the shoals, an’ 
there’s islands to slip atween. 
Bring your privateers into this 
narra bay of ours, where the 
first passin’ frigate ’d catch ’em 
like flies in a bottle? You 
ain’t so fond o’ fightin’ as all 
that.” 

‘“There’s always night,” 
drawled the Salem man. 

‘* Look’ee here, Marty,’’ urged 
Benajah Thripps. ‘ Ye’ve got 
to figger this out like a sensible 
man. D’ye realise what it 
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means—this French ship? J] 
bin talkin’ to one or two o’ her 
officers that spoke English. It 
means France has reckernised 
the independence o’ the colonies, 
Means France’ll jine the war 
in a few months. Means 
England ’ll be fightin’ fer her 
life afore the summer’s out. 
She’ll have to call the fleet 
home. Take away the fleet an’ 
what’s left? A few reg’ments 
o’ red-coats firin’ muskets into 
a continent! Tell ye, Marty, 
it means the end o’ the King’s 
rule in America. Nova Scotia 
—yes, an’ Canady—has got 
to go the way o’ the rest. Don’t 
ye see that ? ”’ 

“ All I see,’ Martin Bunt 
said stolidly, ‘‘ is you’re askin’ 
me to give up goods that belong 
to us by right o’ salvage, 
under threat o’ vi’lence.” 

‘Make your ch’ice,’’ Captain 
Cogsley said, sprawling in his 
chair. 

‘An’ remember,” Benajah 
warned, “ this is final, Marty. 
It’s the King or the Congress. 
No three ways about it.’ 

“Them that ain’t fer us is 
ag’in us,’ affirmed Captain 
Cogsley. 

“Tt goes deeper’n king or 
congress,’ Bunt said slowly. 
‘What I see is lor on the one 
side—hard lor in lots 0’ ways: 
lor that’s poor-conceived, lor 
that’s administered wrong—but 
lor for all that, somethin’ ye 
can depend on, put your faith 
in, somethin’ ye can build a 
business on; an’, on the other 
hand, nawthin’ but a lot 0’ 
Committees o’ Safety, an’ Sons 
o’ Liberty, an’ Patriots, all 
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makin’ lors unto theirselves an’ 
not one knowin’ or carin’ what 
tother’s doin’. Take Mister 
MacNutt, now, down to Ragged 
Island. A proper Patriot, he 
was, advocatin’ rebellion in 
Nova Scotia from the first. I 
don’t hold it ag’in him; a 
man’s entitled to his opinions, 
an’ his was honest; he didn’t 
stand to gain a penny by ’em. 
Well, there’s a stiddy stream 0’ 
rebel prisoners comin’ down 
our shore, escaped from the 
hulks at Hal’fax, an’ crews 0’ 
privateers that’s bin drove 
ashore by storms or the King’s 
ships. Many the one’s bin fed 
an’ sheltered here in this town ”’ 
—Bunt did not ..ok at Benajah 
—‘ an’ MacNutt helped more’n 
one crew up-along towards Noo 
England. They give him 
writin’s to prove it. Last Fall, 
in comes a privateer out 0’ 
Salem, takes his schooner, robs 
his house—clo’es, guns, fishin’ 
gear, even his books—an’ chucks 
his testimonials in his face. I 
could give ye half a dozen cases 
like it, up and down the shore. 
Some day, mebbe, the Congress ’I1 
git the upper hand o’ the 
British. Afore that, though, 
they’ll have to git the upper 
hand o’ the Committees 0’ 
Safety an’ the rest, an’ then 
yell be payin’ taxes an’ tide- 
waiters’ fees an’ import duties 
an’ all t’other things ye think 
ye’ve scuppered fer ever, an’ 
buyin’ tea from John Hancock, 
say, at John Hancock’s price. 
Then, mebbe, there’ll be lor 
an’ order south o’ Fundy Bay, 
an’ mebbe the left hand’ll know 
what the right’s doin’—but I 
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ain’t chuckin’ my hat over the 
moon on the chance o’ ‘ mebbe.’ 
Today, ye call yourself a 
privateer in Congress service. 
Where’s your commission ? 
Eh? Where’s your letter-o’- 
marque? Ye’ve got none! No 
more has fifty other sea-thieves 
out 0’ rebel ports that’s ravagin’ 
our coast. Salem’s fattenin’ on 
stolen goods; so’s Machias— 
Gloucester—Boston—all of ’em. 
D’ye tell me the Congress knows 
a@ whisper 0’ the thieves swarmin’ 
acrost Fundy Bay in whale- 
boats, shallops—anythin’ that’ll 
float—an’ layin’ in our lonely 
bays an’ cricks for the first 
unsuspectin’ fisherman or 
trader? In a week they’ve 
got a ship, an’ @ gun here an’ 
@ Swivel there, an’ away they 
go in the name o’ Congress, 
robbin’ an’ burnin’ as it suits 
’em, sendin’ a boat to every 
defenceless settlement an’ de- 
mandin’ money an’ supplies. 
Ye can’t tell me! I’ve had to 
deal with your kind, talk polite 
to ’em, give ’em what they 
wanted these past three years— 
men that I’d ha’ kicked off my 
wharf in or’nary times. I knew 
more’n one of ’em for what they 
were, from my old days in Noo 
England—a lot o’ gaol-birds an’ 
wharf rats turned pirate in the 
name o’ Liberty! If that’s 
liberty ye can have it an’ be 
damned !”? 

“Then ye won’t give up 
the guns?” drawled Captain 
Jonathan. 

“Not while I can hold a 
gun m’self,” said Justice Bunt. 
He rose from the table, jarring 
the beer mugs and the candle, 
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and slammed the tavern door 
behind him. 

Outside, in the cool spring 
night, where the first frogs were 
piping cheerfully, a hand and a 
whisper caught him. Bridget 
Hewler, a shawl drawn over 
her head, plucked him towards 
the stable shadow, saying in 
her soft Irish voice, ‘‘ Wisht, 
Mister Bunt, sir. This way a 
bit, if ye please.” 

* Woman,”’ Justice Bunt said 
sternly, ‘‘ ye’ve harboured all 
kinds o’ rascals in this den 0’ 
yours, but this 

“ Wisht,” cautioned Mrs 
Hewler. ‘“‘ Now don’t ye come 
the pious deacon over me, 
Misther Bunt, sir, for God’s 
sake, when there’s things more 
important. That Salem spal- 
peen’s afther more than guns, 
T’ll have ye know. His vessel 
ain’t at Port Gambier by a 
matther o’ six moils. She’s 
layin’ off Batthery P’int——”’ 

6c What ! ? 

“Not so loud, sir. Wisht, 
for the love of God. Would 
ye be havin’ ’em burn me house 
over me head? There’s two 
av ’em, the Lizard an’ the 
Civil Usage—an’ what kind av 
a name is that for a boat ?— 
an’ anchored jist ayont the bar, 
they are. They’ve got two boat- 
crews lyin’ at Misther Thripps’ 
wharf, an’ come moonrise an’ 
the tide they’re takin’ out the 
Bermudy schooner that anchored 
in the sthream yistiddy.” 

“cc Ah ! 9 

“ An’ the Bermudy captain 
such a gintleman, too! Gave 
me two shillin’, he did. ‘Wan 
for the dhrink, an’ wan for 
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the sound av a Kerry voice 


ag’in,’ says he. Now don’t ye 
go jawin’ me about rogues an’ 
desarters, Misther Bunt, sir, 
when there’s captains stay at 
me _ house. Besides,” she 
chuckled, ‘‘ where’s the harm 
givin’ a sup an’ a bite to some 
poor divil on the run from 
Halifax ? ”’ 

“ Hush, woman,” Bunt said. 
‘¢ Ye’re one of the people that’s 
made things hard for all of us. 
Is this a change o’ heart ? ” 

She laughed in the darkness, 
“Tf ye must know, Misther 
Bunt, sir, me pore husband was 
from Cape Cod, himself, an’ 
‘ Bridie,’ says he, ‘ niver thrust 
a Salem man.’ There y’are. 
So help me God!” 


It would be magnificent to 
record that Justice Bunt, 
mounted on his old brown 
horse, galloped up and down 
the town street on that night 
of April ’78 crying ‘‘To arms!” 
or “ The rebels are coming!” 
or some other shibboleth fervent 
and breath-taking, that would 
look well in the history books. 
He did nothing of the sort. 
On foot, in his big muddy shoes, 
his wrinkled grey wool stock- 
ings, his rusty black broad-cloth 
breeches, his shabby blue coat, 
his old-fashioned round hat, 
Martin Bunt went quietly from 
door to door, knocking gently 
but insistently. Most of the 
militiamen were abed, for in 
those simple days Oldport folk 
retired soon after candle- 
lighting. Each came blinking 
to the door, holding high the 
home-made dip of yellow tallow, 
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showing a good deal of hairy 
leg under the flannel shirt, and 
heard Martin Bunt whispering 
hoarsely out of the darkness, 
“Tt’s Bunt. Put on your clo’es 
an’ jine me up the street. 
Mum’s the word!” 

Bunt avoided the lanes run- 
ning down to the water-front, 
thinking of the privateersmen 
waiting at Justice Thripps’ 
wharf. He kept east along the 
main street, tacking from side 
to side as the militiamen’s 
doors occurred, working towards 
the fish-lots and Battery Point. 
In five minutes the first men 
caught up with him and shared 
his labours. They assailed him 
with eager whispers, but he 
told them nothing. In twenty 
minutes the street was full of 
flitting shadows and _ gentle 
knockings and the squelch of 
boots in the mud of the rutty 
street. From the harbour not 
a sound. <A faint haze was 
rising from the water. In that 
haze lay the Bermuda schooner, 
screened from the town street 
by the jumbled sheds and stores 
and lofts of the water-front. 
The moon was just rising. 

Battery Point was covered 
in scrub spruce and fir, all 
gnarled and twisted by the 
sea winds, the seaward branches 
a bristle of dead twigs, killed 
by the salt breath of south- 
easters. There were many great 
whinstone boulders among the 
trees, and a small clearing at 
the tip of the Point, where the 
old guns had stood before 
Governor Legge took them off 
to Halifax. There the river 
melted into the tide, and a 
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bar ran across like a threshold, 
barely submerged. The ship 
channel lay close in with the 
Point, a good stone’s-throw, an 
easy musket shot. Bunt’s ox- 
cart was waiting in the clearing, 
with the black man Caesar and 
Bunt’s store clerk, Ogden. 
Cesar had taken the bells from 
the oxen’s necks, wisely, for 
they were swaying their heads 
under the big wooden yoke, 
uneasy at the presence of these 
whispering men in the clearing. 
Mr Bunt threw the cover of 
sail canvas off the wagon, and 
musket barrels gleamed in the 
moonlight. He and Ogden 
served them out. Czsar passed 
out powder and shot. Mr Bunt 
paused with a musket in his 
hands, recognising an wunex- 
pected face in the queer light. 
“That you, Joel Thripps ? ” 

“* Yes,” Joel said. 

Bunt hesitated. ‘I might’s 
well tell ye, Joel, we’re here to 
stop a Salem privateer from 
cuttin’ out the Bermuda 
schooner. They’ve had two 
boats at your father’s wharf 
all evenin’, waitin’ for the tide. 
They’ve slipped her cables by 
this time.” 

“Well? ” Joel said. 

“T guess ye know your 
father’s mind, Joel.” 

“Yes. Give me a gun.” 
Bunt passed him the French 
gun without further word. 

‘And one for my brother 
Zoeth.”’ 

Bunt passed another. 
‘“ Where’s Reuben?” He 
made his voice casual. He 
knew all about young Reuben 
Thripps. 











“ Joined the Massachusetts 
army.” 

‘“‘ Rebel, eh ? ” 

“ Yes,” Joel said. He was 
tall and bony-featured like his 
father, but lacked the shiftiness 
of that foxy man. ‘“ What's 
that to do with me, or a gun 
for Zoeth? A man does his 
own thinkin’ in these times.” 

“ Right,” said Mr Bunt, 
thinking of young Caleb. 

The clearing was full of men 
in hastily donned homespuns, 
loading and priming the French 
muskets in the first flush of 
the moonrise. From the west, 
where the low roofs of the 
town were beginning to shine, 
came a distinct creak of thole- 
pins and the dip and swirl of 
oars. The night had a stillness 
that was somehow ominous. 
Not a breath stirred. It was 
not long before they saw the 
dim bulk of the Bermuda 
schooner swimming ghost-like 
out of the haze, and two boats 
ahead, towing laboriously. The 
Salem men had awaited full 
tide to get the deep-laden 
Bermudian over the bar, and 
so lost the benefit of the river 
current. As the moon drank up 
the haze the militiamen could 
make out the two privateer 
schooners at anchor, close in 
with the Point, on the seaward 
side of the bar. There was a 
glimmer or two about the decks, 
low down and obscured, and 
suddenly there came a rattle 
and rumble and a shrilling of 
ungreased trucks—the unmis- 
takable sounds of guns being 
cast loose for action. The 
schooners were small, fishing 
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vessels no doubt, of a sort that 
came into Oldport for bait and 
water in more peaceful times, 
Bunt guessed their force at a 
hundred men, perhaps less. The 
militiamen were grouped about 
him with expectant faces. 

“‘ Looks like our troubles ha’ 
come to a head,” he told them 
hoarsely, “but it may be we 
can work ’em out without blood- 
shed yet. Take post amongst 
the trees an’ rocks, lads, an’ 
let me do the talkin’. My own 
brother’s in one o’ them boats, 
God knows I want no blood on 
my hands.’ 

“ Reckon they’ll give up the 
schooner in sight o’ the bar?” 
Roger Hartley snorted. 

“ What’s your mind ? ” Bunt 
said quietly. 

“Have it out, one way or 
t’other—tonight!’’ demanded 
Sergeant-Major Bushnell. 

“ Ay,” said Joel Thripps, 
and Bunt was surprised at the 
passion in his voice. ‘ An end 
to this pull devil pull baker, 
Marty, and if hell’s our portion 
—take it!” 

“ Kasy to say, that,’ Bunt 
murmured. <A savage note in 
these voices distressed him. 
They had been tried too long, 
that was the trouble. The 
fanatic spirit of their pilgrim 
forefathers had welled up in 
them, but the pilgrim patience 
was gone. Their mood was 
for fighting, and it did not 
matter very much whom they 
fought. It seemed to Martin 
Bunt that if the approaching 
boats had been a press-gang 
from one of the King’s ships 
they would have said the same 
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things in the same way, with 
the same hard hands on the 
musket stocks. Upon such 
tries . . . But the voice of 
the Reverend Peleg Potter came 
sharply now. That advocate of 
godliness was cold sober, a 
strange thing to his flock in the 
clearing. 

“The Philistines be upon 
thee,’ said the Reverend Peleg 
through his nose, pointing with 
the musket in his bony hands. 

The towing boats were close 
and clear in the moonlight. 
With their jerky efforts the 
tow-line rose to a taut bar, 
flinging a shower of glittering 
drops, and then drooped, and 
dipped a long bight into the 
harbour again. Mr Bunt, un- 
armed, mounted a boulder at 
the waterside and hailed them. 

“ Ahoy !’? answered a voice 
from the boats. It was young 
Caleb Bunt. There was no 
mistaking his voice and figure ; 
for he stood up as he spoke, 
and Justice Bunt knew, with a 
sinking coldness at the heart, 
that the shrewd Cogsley had 
arranged this in case of challenge. 
The boats ceased moving, and 
the pale faces of their crews 
glimmered, facing all towards 
the dark trees of the Point and 
the lone figure of Martin Bunt, 
clear against the moon. 

“Caleb, tell your thievin’ 
friends to give over towin’ that 
vessel ! ”” 

“ She’s Bermuda - owned, 
Marty,” Caleb answered. ‘‘ No 
skin off Oldport’s back.’ 

The voice of Jonathan Cogsley 
came from the boat ahead. 
“Give way ag’in, boys.” 
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“T warn ye, Cogsley, if ye 
don’t give over we mean to 
stop ye!” 

“You, an’ who else, Marty ?”’ 
There was mockery in the Salem 
voice. The oars were dipping 
again. 

“The town militia, 
Cogsley. Stop, I say!” 

‘Keep rowin’, boys,’’ came 
Cogsley’s voice, assured and 
amused. Towards the Point 
he called, “‘ You wouldn’t fire 
on your own countrymen now, 
Marty, would ye? Not you! 
Why, there’s young Caleb in 
the boat astarn. Fire on your 
own brother? Not you, Marty. 
You go on home, an’ take the 
militia with ye, afore they git 
hurt.”” And he turned and 
hailed, * Lizard, ahoy!”’ 

The nearer of the anchored 
schooners answered with a cheer 
(‘a great ammount of huzzar- 
ing & Strong Languige,”’ Justice 
Bunt wrote afterwards), and 
lanterns appeared boldly on 
her deck, and men were plain, 
crouching about the carriage 
guns and swivels. Matches 
glowed in their linstocks. She 
lay little more than a cable’s 
length from the tip of the Point, 
with her guns trained on it and 
upon the looming wooden target 
of the lower town beyond. 

“Fire a shot,’? Jonathan 
Cogsley declared, “ an’ we’ll 
blast ye off o’ that p’int like 
hens off a roost, an’ give your 
town a dose o’ iron fer good 
measure. Go home, ye herrin’- 


Cap’n 


chokers ! Home, ye Blue Noses ! 
Home to bed, or by thunder 
ye’ll suffer fer it, or my name 
ain’t Jonathan.” 
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The oars were not missing a 
stroke. Martin turned his voice 
to the second boat. ‘ Caleb, 
boy! Caleb! Out o’ that 
boat wi’ ye, an’ swim for it! 
On’y a few strokes to the rocks 
here, Caleb ! ”’ 

“Not me!” Caleb cried, 
rowing hard with the rest. 

“Caleb!” screamed the man 
on the rock, like a woman. 

“Give way, boys, an’ let 
him holler!” shouted Cogsley’s 
voice. ‘“ Backs into it, now! 
Pull! Pull, my bully-boys! 
Another cable’s length an’ she’s 
ours. Lizard, there! Lizard, 
ahoy! Give us a toon!” 

From the Lizard’s deck came 
the rattle of a drum and the 
thin tweet of a fife, playing 
“Yankee Doodle,” the old 
jingle that the New England 
rebels made their marching song. 
To Martin Bunt it had a 
mournful sound. To that tune, 
twenty years ago, he had 
marched with the colonials 
against the walls of Louisburg, 
fighting for the King. It was 
a jaunty thing, born nobody 
knew where, and it had a way 
of picking up the feet when they 
were tired with the march and 
the musket heavy on the 
shoulder. The words were silly, 
he thought. ‘ Yengees ’—that 
was the way the Mohawks 
pronounced ‘English. Now 
Yankee betokened a separate 
race. All the story of the 
revolution was summed up in 
the transmutation of a word. 
And there was blood in that 
change, and sweat and tears, 
and all the pullyhaul of ideals 
and greeds and passions that 
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now convulsed the seaboard of g 
continent and no man yet 
understood. What the outcome 
would be he could not guess, 
though he knew the deep sources 
of the rebel strength and saw 
the weakness of the King’s in 
the very presence of these 
privateers, unmolested on the 
Nova Scotia coast. The per. 
manent separation of the 
colonies and the mother country 
seemed no more possible than 
the separation of Nova Scotia 
and New England, or the fact 
that young Caleb sat yonder 
in the Salem boat under the 
menace of sixty Oldport mus- 
kets. He had no notion that 
tonight’s events at Oldport 
would be a sign and portent 
for the hitherto neutral Yankees 
of Nova Scotia; nor could he 
foresee the five years of fratri- 
cide to come, with a host of 
rebel craft raiding and pillaging 
the coast, and a swarm of 
Nova Scotia men, many of them 
out of Oldport, taking a three- 
fold price across the Bay of 
Fundy; nor the post - war 
hegira of loyalists from the 
States and their influence upon 
the affairs and destiny of his 
town and province, nor for that 
matter the swelling flood of 
Highland Scots who would make 
the province truly New Scotland 
in the years to come. All that 
was hidden in a future too 
uncertain and remote for 4 
saneman’s peering. The present 
was problem enough, and for 
the present Martin Bunt could 
see nothing but the Bermuda 
schooner, her spars agleam in 
the moonlight, the phosphores- 
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cent swirl of busy oars, the 
Salem privateers beyond the 
bar, and somewhere above all 
these like a physical presence 
the shadow of his twin gods 
Lor and Order, accusing and 
demanding. 

“For the last time,’ he 
called resolutely, ‘‘ will ye give 
over?” 

There was no answer. The 
oars rose and fell. The Ber- 
mudian swam along the moon 
path towards the Point slowly 
and surely, like fate itself, and 
the drum and the fife and the 
voices from the Lizard and 
Civil Usage began to chant 
again— 


“Yankee Doodle went to town, 
A-ridin’ of a pony, 
He stuck a feather in his hat 
An’ called it macaroni.” 


“Fire!’’ said Justice Bunt, 
fetching the word deep from 
his boots. The French muskets 
shattered the night, and like 
an echo came the clash of 
tangled oars, screams, oaths, 
horrible gurgling sounds. Dimly 
Bunt saw the Bermuda schooner 
lose way and then drift slowly 
into the tidal eddy within the 
Point, like a horse coming home 
instinctively to stable. The 
militia reloaded and fired now 
at random, Bushnell cursing 
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to no purpose. And now a 
ragged thunder from _ the 
privateers outside the bar, and 
a whirr and tearing in the trees 
like a flight of woodcock driven 
up from cover, and a voice 
crying out in pain amongst the 
rocks, and a cut twig falling 
lightly upon Bunt’s old round 
hat, and a sound of hail on the 
roofs of fish-sheds beyond 
Battery Point, shingles flying 
and falling in the silence after- 
wards like brittle autumn 
leaves. The two boats had 
vanished, and the oarsmen 
with them. Sixty well-aimed 
muskets at close range.... Ah, 
Caleb, Caleb ! 

The privateers slipped their 
cables now, well knowing the 
sound of their gun-fire was a 
dangerous advertisement to sea- 
ward, where the King’s ships 
prowled. 

‘We'll be back!” cried a 
defiant voice from the Civil 
Usage—a promise kept. 

“ We'll be waitin’ ! ”’ 
answered Joel Thripps; and 
that promise was kept also. 

Mr Bunt had a notion to 
reprove Joel for this bravado, 
unseemly to his sober ears. 
But he kept silent. His cheeks 
were wet. The powder smoke 
had stung his eyes—or so he 
said. 
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BY KENNETH BRADLEY. 


TopAy is mail-day. Sure 
enough as I walked over to 
my office from the court-house 
at half-past three I heard a 
roar of propellers overhead. 
I looked up. It was the mail- 
plane from Lusaka circling low 
over the town to warn the 
agent to come out to the 
aerodrome with a supply of 
petrol and to fetch the mail- 
bags in. I should have my 
letters in an hour. 

I was tired. All day I had 
sat in that stuffy court-house 
threading my way through a 
tangled mass of claims and 
counter - claims between two 
Indian traders. The fact that 
their accounts are kept in 
Hindustani does not on these 
occasions make for despatch. 
There were only two of them. 
At the back of the court, 
however, a dozen brown-skinned 
gentlemen in red fezes had 
watched the proceedings with 
an interest that seemed far 
from casual. I was puzzled, 
but the affairs of the Indian 
community are so involved and 
so complicated by commitments 
into the third and fourth degree 
of relationships that I paid 
little attention to them. They 
were possibly only vultures wait- 
ing for pickings. 

At last the case was finished, 
the court cleared, and I went 
over to the Cadet’s office to 
fish him out for an early cup 


of tea and some golf. The 
messenger could bring the mail 
up to the house. 

“Come on,” I said; “I’m 
finished.”’ 

He regarded me quizzically. 

“Look.” He pointed to my 
door. I opened it. 

The same sinister dozen that 
had perched in the back of 
the court were now at the back 
of my office. 

I went in and sat down. 

“Well?” 

At once all twelve of them 
swooped at me, thrusting twelve 
blue papers under my nose. 
I let out a roar, and they fell 
back, leaving the blue papers 
on my blotter. I saw that 
they were all summonses for 
debt. 

I beckoned to the most hope- 
ful of them. 

“What is all this?’’ Out 
of his long, embarrassed, and 
extremely incoherent explana- 
tion I gathered that one of 
the parties in the case had, 
in a fit of depression, talked 
about going home to India. 
He owed a lot of money one 
way and another, and they 
had all taken out summonses 
before he got away. The game 
on the blotter was a kind of 
Snap, in which the first one 
to be turned over would be 
dealt with first. 

“You mean,” I struggled 
with the idea, which was a 
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new one to me, “that the 
man who gets his summons 
signed first will get judgment 
first and all the money?” 

“Yes, sir.’ He - smiled 
happily and, stepping forward, 
whisked his blue paper from 
the bottom of the pile and put 
it on top. He bowed and 
handed me my pen. 

I took it and laid it gently 
down. 

“‘ Now, look.” 

It took me half an hour to 
explain that there would be 
no priority of judgment, and 
even longer to persuade them 
that the proper thing to do 
was to call a meeting of creditors 
and reach some agreement with- 
out coming to court at ail. 
Knowing that such a course 
would not only save me an 
immense amount of most tire- 
some work, and more battles 
with records in Hindustani, 
but would also save them 
pounds in solicitors’ fees and 
costs, I persevered. Somewhere 
outside the bugle blew ‘‘ Come 
to the cook-house door, boys ! ”’ 
but not for me. I heard the 
post-office window shut. Foot- 
steps pattered along’ the 
verandah and died out on the 
path. The safe in the big 
office closed with a click. I 
could hear the Cadet’s door 
shut, but no footsteps. Tip- 
toeing away—the brute. 

At long last I shooed the 
vultures out, sat back, and 
lit a cigarette. The office was 
very quiet. The native clerks, 
I knew, had all gone to a meet- 
ing of the African Town Council 
—they were trying to raise 
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funds to build a Recreation 
Hall and Library in the loca- 
tion. Kachaje, fez tilted over 
one eye, piratical and debonair, 
would be stalking through his 
maize garden to see if his 
wives had done a good day’s 
work with their hoes. Tomo 
would be off hunting in the 
hills by now in grey undervest 
and shorts, with a rag tied 
round his head. He bought 
a new shot-gun last week, and 
he has been carrying it to and 
from the office every day. I 
expect he keeps it by his bed 
at night so that he can reach 
out and stroke it before he 
goes to sleep. He talks to it. 
The child! 


Tea! Good! The door be- 
hind me opened. The most 
junior messenger appeared. 


(Kachaje always makes the 
most junior man stay behind 
for this sort of thing.) His 
hands were full of letters. 

I gave up. 

“* Messenger,”’ I said quickly, 
“get on your bicycle and tell 
Nathan to send my tea down 
here.” 

And yet when I come in 
from tour someone always says 
kindly how nice it must be for 
me to be back in the boma! 
With eny luck I should be 
under canvas next week headed 
for the Valley. 

O.H.M.S. the District Com- 
missioner. O.H.M.S. the Dis- 
trict Commissioner. O.H.M.S. 
K.G.—Hullo, what was this ? 

Leave! I am informed that 
a@ passage has been reserved for 
me on R.M.S. Arundel Castle 
sailing from Cape Town in four 
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weeks time. Four weeks. Time 
to get ready for my successor, 
time to pack, time to tidy up, 
time to hand over. No time 
for another tour. No occasion 
to write any more in this diary. 
The record of the dying art of 
travelling on foot with carriers 
would come to an end. I 
wonder if it has become a habit 
with me. The editor of ‘ Every- 
body’s Pepys ’ makes some very 
trenchant remarks on diary- 
keepers ; on the curious egoism 
that moves the diarist to set 
down so painstakingly his 
thoughts; the illusion, self- 
fostered and obviously unreal, 
that what is written is for no 
other eye than the writer’s. 
Who is the reader for whom 
the conscientious diarist writes ? 
God? The devil? Or, nowa- 
days, the printer’s devil? He 
has not, however, recorded the 
effect of diary-keeping on the 
diarist. I would not have 
believed how much one’s eyes 
and ears are opened, laughter 
is loosened, impressions of 
loveliness, of colour, of tragedy, 
and of comedy are sharpened 
just by the habit of taking 
things in as one goes along 
and listening for words and 
phrases which will fix them. 
However valuable diaries are, 
to God or the devil, or the 
printer’s devil, their value in 
sheer fun for the diarist is 
beyond price. 

Well, I could shut it now, 
and all because a paternal 
government having regard to 
the fact that I have been waging 
a steadily losing battle with 
malaria malig. tert. somewhere 


in the region of the spleen, 
approves my leave. I felt 
suddenly a certain perverse 
reluctance to leave it all. There 
is so much to be done, and, 
of course, no one—I laughed, 
The ‘ indispensability complex’ 
lurking in that ‘of course’ js 
not unknown to headquarters, 
and their methods of dealing 
with it are salutary. 

“What we want to see in 
this district, sir’? — thump, 
thump. 

“What you want, my boy, 
is a holiday!” 

Still, I would like another 
whack at the valley before the 
rains have turned it into green 
hell. Now I shall be seeing it 
from the ’plane, the bird’s-eye 
view again rather than the 
ant’s-eye view. We _ should 
circle over the town and then 
cut down across the escarpment. 
If I were alone in the ’plane 
there might be a certain amount 
of storm dodging. Perhaps, 
like last time, the pilot would 
ask me if I am inclined to air- 
sickness. If I were, he would 
climb up over the clouds. If 
not, we would bump and slither 
and dodge over the hillsides, 
riding up-draughts and down- 
draughts like any switchback, 
under a ceiling of thick cloud. 

Somewhere down to the right 
would be the Luangwa Valley, 
a patchwork of emerald and 
olive green, silver - threaded 
already with the floods, half- 
curtained in rain, shut away 
in its perennial warfare with 
the unseen—elephant-haunted, 
steamy, secret, and mysterious. 
Somewhere to the left would 
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be the main Ngoni Reserve, 
with all its problems, over- 
population, erosion, water 
shortage, set out in miniature 
neat a8 @ map. 

As for headquarters’ opinions 
on some of these matters—lI 
reached for the rest of the 
letters. 

The first was, to my astonish- 
ment, addressed to ‘“ The 
Stationmaster, South African 
Railways, Fort Jameson.” Now, 
once upon a time there was a 
man who answered an adver- 
tisement in the paper which 
offered for sale a farm at Fort 
Jameson “in excellent con- 
dition, &c., &c., situated mid- 
way between two railways.” 
When the man arrived to inspect 
his purchase he found it situated 
exactly as had been stated. 
The Rhodesia Railways passed 
through Lusaka, three hundred 
miles to the west, and the 
Shire Highlands Railway ended 
at Blantyre, three hundred miles 
to the east. 

“ Stationmaster, Fort Jame- 
son’ forsooth! Acting on the 
postmaster’s precept, ‘ When 
in doubt, try the District Com- 
missioner,”’ I slit the envelope. 

A certain Herr von Schwinkel 
of Windhoek in South-West 
Africa was highly indignant 
because his cook had consigned 
a bicycle to his brother, Jimu 
Ngoma of Chapita’s village, 
Lundazi, six months ago, and 
it had not arrived. 

How right the postmaster 
had been! A mysterious 
bicycle, without label or letter, 
had indeed arrived by lorry 
from Lusaka months ago, and 





it was still standing in the 
store waiting for an owner. 
Now, duly labelled, it could 
travel on its way by the mail 
lorry on Tuesday. I scribbled 
a polite note to Herr von 
Schwinkel, hesitating for a 
moment over the signature, 
“K.G. Bradley, Stationmaster,”’ 
or just ‘‘ Pooh Bah ”’ ? 

The second letter was to me, 
in the capacity of Chairman 
of the Township Management 
Board. Pooh, this time, for 
it is Pooh who sits on Boards— 
being endowed by nature with 
hinges in all the right places. 
Bah goes on tour and climbs 
hills and draws maps in the 
dust. Pooh dabbles in litiga- 
tion, licensing, bankruptcies, 
domestic fracas, housing, town- 
ship administration, roads. Bah 
dabbles in meres, and muddy 
hip baths and diaries. Pooh on 
this occasion is glad to note 
that the application of the 
Township Management Board 
for a loan of £1500 to rebuild 
the native location has been 
granted, and the contracts can 
be given out at once. Here 
was good news. What a pity 
it had not arrived last week, 
then the City Fathers would 
not have spent such a profitless 
afternoon yesterday. For two 
hours we had discussed nothing 
but rubbish pits. Well, some- 
body else would have to build 
the location now. I was going 
on leave. 

Already I feel curiously 
detached. What does it all 
amount to? Perhaps it is like 
the roads, this season’s camber 
is next year’s ditch. This 
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year’s forest is next year’s fire. 
This year’s planting is next 
year’s bread—or famine. So 
much of one’s time is given up 
to intangibles, things like per- 
sonal relationships with chiefs, 
of the endless expenditure of 
breath in probably quite useless 
exhortation. The tangibles— 
things like bricks and mortar 
are all that there ever is to 
show—and yet even with them, 
in Africa, how quickly the 
jungle is let in. That old 
deserted dam in Mbang’ombe’s 
country was evidence enough 
of this impermanence, the 
neglected well in Bwalo’s 
country sufficient comment on 
the vanity of human wishes. 
It has been set down in enough 
white papers to make a snow- 
storm that we are here to train 
the African in the principles 
of self-government, to foster in 
him all sorts of grand things 
like public responsibility, en- 
couraging Chief Undi to use 
his brains and Mkanda to use 
his authority, and the Achewa 
to make a budget and the 
Akunda to get the same amount 
done without any. Chieftain- 
ship! The anthropologists warn 
us on all possible occasions that, 
before we bark up that par- 
ticular tree, we must be sure 
it is a tree—and not the moon. 
Training chiefs—are we a lot 
of little Warwicks busy with 
king-making ?—when a change 
of dynasty may so easily pro- 
duce a crop of black Tudors ? 
Meantime, here was my tea. 
I took the cork out of the 
teapot spout and filled my 
cup. The third letter. H’m! 





this is tangible enough. The 
Director of Native Education 
is inquiring tenderly about the 
progress of the penny whistle 
and native drum band at the 
Ngoni school, and on my shelf 
is a still unopened parcel of 
penny whistles. My trouble is 
that my education on the penny 
whistle is not all I should like 
it to be. Neither Pooh nor 
Bah can pipe. I chucked it 
into the pending basket. Pend- 
ing is good. I opened number 
four. It was from the Secre- 
tariat acknowledging one of 
my tour reports; they were 
interested in our infant cotton 
industry in the Luangwa Valley. 
I thought of the day on which 
we had opened the market 
down there and of what fun 
it had all been—and again I 
fell to dreaming. 

My first Provincial Commis- 
sioner, who was a real old 
stager, once remarked to me— 
and me all dewy with youthful 
enthusiasm—“ A D.O.’s job is 
tax collection and the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the 
sooner he realises it and cuts 
out all this uplift gup, the 
sooner he saves himself belly- 
ache.” ‘Poor old man,’ I 
thought. ‘No wonder he’s 
retiring !’’ That was in the 
bad old days of Direct Rule. 
Now, under Indirect Rule, we 
are heading for a time when 
the native authorities will collect 
all the tax and the native 
courts administer all the justice. 
That seems to leave us with 
the bellyache—otherwise uplift. 
Not that such efficiency will 
come in my time. If I were 
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to be stationed here for the 
next ten years, what should 
I see? It will take all that 
to bring Chief Mkanda to the 
end of his task with those 
northern chiefs, and it will 
take longer than ten years to 
make the Angoni tax-minded. 

It is not in such long-term 
projects or in the vague idea 
of Indirect Rule that one looks 
for results, or in any fancied 
growth of a sense of public 
responsibility in the African. 
In the end I shall perhaps 
console myself with the small 
concrete achievements, and they, 
what with white ants and the 
Axis, do not seem to have 
any great significance. Undi’s 
court-house is finished, there 
is @ new dispensary in the 
Valley. And there is the Ngoni 
school. These at least have 
been built, a few more bricks 
in a new civilisation have been 
laid strongly, one upon the 
other, with foundations dug 
well into the African earth. 
Cases are being tried with 
dignity by Africans, medicines 
are being measured out by 
an African dispenser, Ngoni 
children are being taught to 
be good Angoni. Perhaps the 
truth of the matter is this. 
Trying to add bricks and mortar 
to the European brand of 
civilisation, 1939 vintage, seems 
to be sheer nursery games on 
a rainy afternoon, whereas add- 
ing even one very small brick 
to the foundation of a future 
African civilisation seems, take 
it or leave it, the best we can 
do. And it is going on all over 
Africa. 
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There was one more letter 
left. It was from the High 
Court saying that the sentence 
of death passed on a murderer 
called Mgunduza at the recent 
local sessions had been con- 
firmed. He was to be executed 
at Fort Jameson. It would 
be my job to make all the 
grisly preparations and I would 
have to be present at the 
hanging. Very unpleasant. 

Should I deal with these 
letters now? Might not have 
time in the morning. My eye 
lighted on those beastly penny 
whistles. No, dammit, I would 


not. It was getting dark 
already. Nor in the morning 
either. I would take those 


whistles out to that blessed 
Ngoni school instead, and I 
am going on leave! I should 
have gone by the time Mgunduza 
came to be hung. Already the 
magic casement was open and 
the fresh air flowing in. It 
is always fun going to the 
school ! 


I put my head in to the 
office this morning just long 
enough to say to the Cadet 
that if any Indians called they 
were to be told that the D.C. 
had the honour to inform them 
that the magistrate would be 
absent on urgent affairs of 
State. 

“* Affairs of State ? ”’ 

“ Appointment with the 
deputy assistant unofficial in- 
spector of schools.” 

“ Bah!’ he said. “ You’re 
potty about that school.” 

“No,” I said sweetly, “ not 
Bah! Pooh Bah!” 
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“ Affairs of State ? ”’ 

“Penny whistles!” I shook 
the parcel at him. He picked 
up some of my urgent papers 
and began to get up. How 
far he got I do not know. I 
was in the car and down the 
road before he could open the 
door. I stopped just long 
enough to collect Kachaje and 
Paddy and his chain, and headed 
out the Great East Road. 

Only six months ago I had 
driven away from the office 
glad to have shut it behind 
me, looking forward to my 
first tour in several years, long- 
ing to be under canvas, glad 
of the heat, and the cold, the 
smell of the bush, the smell 
of the morning, and most of 
all the smell of my camp-fire, 
which comes best over cold 
whisky and smoking monkey- 
nuts. Some of the zest has 
gone out of it with repetition. 
Besides, today I should not 
be leaving the car, and there 
was only that ridiculous parcel 
of penny whistles to give me 
my excuse for the journey. 
Already the insidious call of 
England, whispered through the 
magic of a passage voucher, 
was rising to a shout. 

We hummed through Mten- 
guleni’s village at forty miles 
an hour, scattering chickens 
and pigs and goats like a bow 
wave on either side. I missed 
one old Billy, with a face like 
an offended prime minister, by 
inches. Paddy barked and slid 
off the back seat in his excite- 
ment. Kachaje grinned. 

* Goats,” he said, “‘ are wise. 
They always get out of the 


way when the bwana comes— 
not like that sheep.” 

Yes, we had killed a sheep 
once. Duly chastened I turned 
into the by-road leading to 
the school. 

The first thing the Angoni 
did with their money when 
they achieved a native treasury 
was to start a school. The 
Ngoni father may be reactionary 
and tiresome about windows in 


his hut, rubbish-pits, latrines, 


or selling his cattle, but he 
differs not a whit from his 
Chewa cousin in his enthusiasm 
about education. Let my son 
be educated, he says, and then 
he will be able to get a better- 
paid job, and my rake-off from 
his salary will be correspond- 
ingly greater. So the Angoni 
set aside funds and appointed 
a Committee: one chief, the 
Superintendent of Native Edu- 
cation, myself, and the head- 
master, aS soon as one could 
be found. That was early 
in 1938. By September the 
nucleus of the buildings was 
up and the teachers appointed. 
Pupils were enrolled, and within 
a week there were seventy-five 
names on the books, forty-five 
boarders and thirty day 
children. The school was 
opened with ceremony and 
work began. 

The buildings at that time 
consisted of a block of three 
classrooms, three teachers’ 
houses, and four temporary 
dormitories—that is to say, 
four large wattle and daub 
huts which were to be replaced 
as soon as possible by per- 
manent brick buildings. Not 
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much—but enough to make a 
start. 

One question troubled us 
all particularly. The children, 
being drawn from the village 
schools, would belong to no 
less than four different religious 
denominations. The teachers 
had been selected with care; 
they were all ex-Mission teachers 
who had also been to a Govern- 
ment school and qualified as 
Jeanes Supervisors. The head- 
master, Aaron, belonged to 
the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Raphael was a Roman Catholic, 
and Moses was a young Seventh 
Day Adventist. Azrael, the 
carpentry instructor and general 
factotum, was a follower of the 
Universities Mission to Central 
Africa. We arranged that each 
of these four men should take 
his own spiritual brothers in 
scripture for half an hour every 
morning—at which time the 
missionaries were at liberty to 
attend once a week—and hoped 
for the best. The question of 
Sunday worship settled itself, 
for all the boarders went home 
for the week-end, anyway. The 
missionaries prophesied disaster. 
“You can take it from me,” 
said gne, “that you cannot 
run a school with pupils of four 
denominations—much less with 
the teachers divided too.”’ But 
he was wrong. The fact that 
the bogey of sectarianism has 
not raised its head since the 
school started and shows no 
sign of doing so is, I think, to 
be attributed as much to the 
common-sense of the African 
as to the quality of the staff. 

What I like about the school 


is its spirit. We never say 
when we are coming, and we 
have yet to find a single person 
idling—which, in Africa, is in 
itself remarkable. 

The approach to the school 
lies up @ long ‘avenue.’ We 
have lined it with double rows 
of flamboyant and jacaranda 
seedlings. They are now about 
a foot high. I stopped the car 
in the avenue to see how those 
babies were. They seemed to 
be getting plenty to drink, and 
the white ants had only killed 
a few. On the still morning 
air I could hear the high chant- 
ing of a tribal song. ‘ God 
Save the King” is positively 
the only European tune allowed 
in the school, just as no English 
history is taught until the 
children have been thoroughly 
grounded in the history of their 
own tribe and of Northern 
Rhodesia. 

One of the chief’s elders 
comes once a week to teach 
the children Ngoni law and 
custom: they learn tribal dances, 
and we hope before long to 
arrange for the teaching of 
Ngoni handicrafts. We are 
trying to be very practical in 
our policy of bringing the 
children up to be good Angoni 
as well as educated citizens of 
a British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Sometimes in the 
evening they make a huge 
camp-fire and act. African 
acting is extempore and con- 
sists largely of mimicry. The 
favourite subjects with the boys 
are, of course, those set in 
authority over them. The 
caricature of me paying an 
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official visit to a village is 
devastating, even in the version 
which I am allowed to see. 
What they make of me when I 
am not there to be offended is a 
chastening thought. 

On the right of the road is 
the school garden. Moses was 
there this morning with ten 
little boys making contour 
ridges through the sprouting 
maize. They all dropped their 
hoes and came and greeted me. 
They dropped on one knee and 
clapped their hands, which is 
the way Ngoni children ought 
to say good morning to their 
elders and betters. Were they 
making the ridges properly ? 
Would I come and see? I did. 
They were. The Agricultural 
Officer had seen to that. 

I drove on to the school. 

The buildings have been laid 
out round the sides of a big 
rectangular ‘campus,’ which 
will one day (ants, drought, 
fire, flood, and Africa willing) 
be pleasant turf, but is at 
present rather disreputable. We 
have planted a grove of nandi 
flame trees in the middle and 
blue gums, jacarandas, flam- 
boyants, and cassia florida for 
a background to the buildings. 
When we think of what it is 
all going to look like in twenty 
years’ time even the Superin- 
tendent, who pretends to be a 
cynic, is apt to become lyrical. 
Even now it is a pleasant 
place, with the warm red brick 
and grey thatch set off by 
green doors and window-frames. 
Ten packets of flower seeds 
were given to the boys, and 
we offered a prize for the 


prettiest dormitory garden, but 
Rafael’s chickens seem to have 
grubbed up most of the seeds, 
Near Aaron’s front door there 
is @ brilliant patch of zinnias, 
and Moses has some nasturtiums 
coming on, but, alas! the dor- 
mitory gardens are still squares 
of scrabbled earth neatly edged 
with brick. Rafael must build 
a chicken-house. 

Up by the classrooms he ig 
taking drill. He smiles at me, 
and I sign to him not to stop. 
There are twenty boys here— 
older ones—clad only in their 
shorts. They look  extra- 
ordinarily fit, with their brown 
bodies shining in the sun. 

“Knees be-end. Arms up- 
wa-ard stretch !”’ 

If they did not grin so much 
they might put more life into 
it. If it was not so hot and I 
were not so fat, and old, and 
tired and needing my leave, I 
would show them how it ought 
to be done. 

Aaron is in the middle class- 
room teaching hygiene to fifteen 
little boys and two little girls— 
there are only two girls in the 
school. The Angoni have rather 
Victorian ideas about higher 
education for women. They 
frankly disapprove of it. Since, 
however, the progress of 4 
people depends so largely upon 
the progress of its women, we 
are going to open a campaign 
about this next term. One 
girl to five boys is our goal. 
Aaron and Rafael have both 
had their wives trained as 
teachers of domestic economy. 
The Superintendent has an idea 
about this: he thinks that if 
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we can turn out one or two 
prides who know not only how 
to sew buttons on _ their 
husbands’ shirts but also how 
to cook their mealie-meal in a 
variety of ways, the Angoni 
may begin to change their 
ideas. 

The children stand up and 
shout, “* Moni, bwana” (I see 
you) in @ shrill chorus, but, 
again, I sign to the teacher to 
proceed. I sit down in a corner 
and smoke a cigarette, and 
nobody takes any further notice 
of me at all. Aaron points to 
two highly coloured pictures on 
the wall. Both show a village 
scene. In both a mother and 
child are eating their supper 
outside their hut. It is un- 
doubtedly the same mother, 
because in each picture she is 
wearing a bright red cloth, 
but in one she is thin and woe- 
begone and miserable, and in 
the other she is plump and 
smiling. It is the same with 
the child. No infant in such 
an appalling state of dirt and 
malnutrition as the one on the 
left could hope to survive, but 
the one on the right is fat as 
butter and positively shining 
with cleanliness. The subject 
of this startling comparison is 
flies. The family on the left 
is having an awful time; flies 
Swarm everywhere. There is 
a cloud of them—enormous 
black creatures with furry legs 
—round the mother’s head and 
round the food, and, horror of 
horrors, all over the infant’s 
face. But then the ground 
round the hut is littered with 
garbage. In the other picture 
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there are no flies because there 
is no garbage. <A rubbish-pit 
can be seen in the distance. 
In fact there is a large black 
arrow pointing to it, in case 
you might not notice it. 

I went out to see if the 
dormitories were clean. The 
four new brick dormitories to 
replace the huts were nearly 
finished. Two were already 
in use. They are oval cottages 
with big windows at either end 
and a small, pillared verandah 
set in the front. They house 
eleven boys each and are named 
after the four most important 
Ngoni chiefs. Each provides 
a football team. The fourth 
cottage is nearing roof level. 

All the building at the school 
is done by Ngoni contractors. 
They are absurdly cheap. My 
dormitories were costing eight 
pounds each. The local chief 
finds the labour and collects 
the grass and poles for the roof. 
At the moment there are eight 
buildings all going up at once— 
a dormitory, four kitchens, a 
house for Azrael the carpenter, 
a small assembly hall, and a 
carpenter’s shop. There is one 
bricklayer working on each job, 
and attached to each of them 
are pupils from the school. 
They take it in turns; it is 
the most popular lesson of all. 
The idea is that every child 
should learn the rudiments of 
bricklaying. 

One small boy was busy 
pointing with lime. He was 
so intent on drawing the edge 
of his trowel exactly along the 
join of the bricks that he did 
not notice me at all; his fore- 








head was wrinkled with con- 
centration, and the tip of his 
tongue was sticking out of the 
corner of his mouth. 

Aaron, having left his hygienic 
infants to their own devices, 
was at my elbow. We entered 
the Jere dormitory. Every- 
thing was very neat, sleeping- 
mats were piled in a@ corner, 
and blankets and such few 
spare clothes as the boys possess 
were hung on lines above our 
heads. Obviously the early 
morning sweeping had been 
thorough—but in the middle 
of the mudded floor I found a 
black smear. 

“ Aaron, we made a rule 
that there were to be no 
fires in the dormitories.” 

“Yes, bwana, the boy was 
punished yesterday.” 

T4 How s ”? 

“JT did not allow him to 
come to class in the afternoon.” 

Inodded; this was the normal 
punishment for small crimes. 
In Africa the schoolboy is so 
athirst for knowledge that his 
punishment is to be kept out, 
not kept in. My schoolmaster 
friends in England always look 
so wistful when I tell them 
this. ‘Impots’ are rewards 
and ‘ half-hols’ punishments ! 

“You did not think this a 
bad enough offence to be taken 
to the court?’’ I asked. In 
order to start them young we 
had arranged that the local 
chief should visit the school 
once @ week with his elders 
and hold court both for the 
punishment of serious offenders 
and for the settlement of dis- 
putes. 
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“No, bwana. 
happen again.”’ 

“‘ How is the court working ? 
Does the chief come every 
week ? ” 

“Yes, he always comes on 
Wednesdays and sees the boys, 
He likes to come.” 

“ And the court ? ” 

“Well, bwana, I don’t know. 
There hasn’t been a court yet.” 

‘But, Aaron, the school hag 
been open for three months!” 

“I know, but there have 
been no cases.” 

‘“‘ But there must have been !” 

‘* No, the boys are very good. 
I have only had to keep three 
out of class.” 

I stared at him. With 
seventy-five high-spirited little 
savages in the school? Well— 
well. As a matter of fact 
any educationist in Africa 
will tell you that discipline 
is not a problem. They will 
also agree that many Africans 
have a genius for teaching. 
Aaron and Rafael are a wonder- 
ful pair. Aaron is not at all 
impressive ; he is middle-aged, 
small, and quiet; he never needs 
to raise his voice, and he con- 
trives to look badly dressed 
even in his green and khaki 
uniform. Rafael is tall and 
young, very handsome, and 
full of vitality. To complete 
the contrast, he is always smart. 
They are the greatest friends. 
Rafael is headmaster-designate 
of the Chewa school which 
we hope to build next year. 
Unfortunately the Superin- 
tendent has been away on 
leave for the last six months 
and has only just come back. 
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Neither Pooh nor Bah knows 
anything about education and 
the chief nothing, so in effect 
these two teachers have had 
to start and run the school 
entirely on their own. I have 
merely helped with the build- 
ings and with the general 
administration, which means 
that I have enjoyed myself, 
trying not to hinder too much. 
To collect, initiate into school 
life and educate seventy-five 
children, and to be responsible 
also for their health and morals 
would be no mean task for 
any two men. At the start 
I was, for once, very pessi- 
mistic. The Superintendent, 
when he came back, would 
probably not find very much 
except the completed buildings. 
But I need not have worried. 
His report is more than favour- 
able. He says that the curri- 
culum and standard of teaching 
are ‘very satisfactory,’ there 
has been no illness, and as 
for morals—had Aaron not just 
told me that the court had 
never sat ? 

“ Please, bwana ? ”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Has the bwana brought us 
the new football ? ”’ 

“No, I’m afraid not ’’—but, 
heavens—now I’m for it! I 
wish the D.N.E. would do his 
own Toscanini act! ‘There is 
@ parcel in the back of the 
car. Send someone to fetch it.” 

The miniature bricklayer was 
tapped on the shoulder and 
spoken to, and he ran away 
towards the car, the pink soles 
of his little brown feet twinkling 
in the dust. I began to stall. 
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Aaron and I, with Azrael 
the carpenter in attendance, 
went busily round the build- 
ings. Azrael, having had 
twenty-two years in the P.W.D., 
is very tyrannical with his 
contractors. But today harsh 
words were few, the buildings 
were going up remarkably well 
—-specially the carpenter’s shop, 
which was nearly up to roof 
level. 

We walked over to the foot- 
ball field. 

“TI think,” I said, pointing 
to the far side, “we will put 
the hospital there. It is far 
enough away from the school 
and near the Treasury Office. 
The cattle market must be 
farther away. The Agricultural 
Station will have to be down 
by the stream, I expect.” 

“When do we build all these 
things?” Aaron is still in- 
clined to be sceptical of any 
project for developing a tribal 
centre here. 

“* Hospital, 1940. Agricul- 
tural Station, 1940, too, per- 
haps. The cattle sales can 
begin this year—if the Angoni 
will sell any cattle.” 

He shook his head. “I 
talk to the old men again and 
again, but they are as foolish 
about their cattle as they are 
about sending their daughters 
to school.” 

I laughed. Both of us are 
confirmed optimists, and neither 
of us has yet seen much reason 
to be anything else. The school 
is Our answer. 

Aaron interrupted my medi- 
tations by handing me a sheet 
of paper. 
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Things wanted at the school— 


1 bag of lime. 

Four-inch nails for roofs. 
Hoop-iron for roofs. 

1 box chalk. 

10 exercise books. 


“Ts this all?” I asked. 
I could tell by Aaron’s face 
that it was not. 

“Well, bwana, I would like 
two dozen Chinyanja readers— 
Book Two. We have finished 
Book One.” 

“H’m. They cost one shilling 
each.” 

“ Yes, that is a lot of money.” 

“Well, this is a matter for 
the Superintendent. I will tell 
him.” 

Aaron was quite satisfied ; 
he knows that the books will 
be forthcoming somehow, just 
as the pens and ink were 
forthcoming and the doors. I 
levied one pen and a bottle 
of ink from every office in 
Fort Jameson. How the Super- 
intendent scrounged the doors 
out of the P.W.D. yard lies 
between him and his God. 

“Tf the bwana will excuse 
me, it is time to stop work. 
The boys will eat now.”’ 

“Off you go, Aaron. 
er—by the way sai 

The miniature bricklayer was 
dancing up and down by my 
elbow and I heard the faint 
chink of those wretched brass 
tubes. Now for the belly- 
ache ! 

A native drum began to 
throb and the campus brimmed 
with a flood of running, shout- 
ing, laughing children. Almost 
as quickly they scattered. One 
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party ran to the kitchens to 
cook lunch, others to the stream 
to fetch water, each with a 
clean petrol tin, while a knot 
of the smaller ones gathered 
round us at the glistening motor- 
car. Everybody seems to do 
everything at the double at 
this school. Could I put off 
opening the parcel? No, it 
was time I went home to 
lunch, too. 

“ Er—ah,” I began pom- 
pously. ‘The Director of 
Native Education sends you 
all a nice present.”’ 

“ Bwana.” 

“A nice present of some 
whistles. He—er—ah—thinks 
you might like to have a 
band. You know, fifes and 
drums like the regiment.” 

I avoided Aaron’s eye and 
concentrated on the _ black 
cherubs at my feet. I untied 
the string and displayed the 
whistles. 

“ Bwana!” 

“ Now, look.” 

I blew. Nothing happened. 
I put my fingers over the 
holes and blew again, hard. 
There was a cracking in my 
ears and a squeak from the 
whistle. The children covered 
their mouths with their hands 
and shook with joy. They 
buried their faces in each other’s 
shoulders and then peeped out 
to see the red-faced bwana do 
it again. But Aaron, with a 
gleam in his eye that I have 
never seen under his head- 
magisterial suavity, had reached 
for a whistle. 

Surely 2 

He lifted his chin. 
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“Daisy. Daisy. 
your answer, do.” 

“ Aaron !”? 

“Sir?” 

“When? How? But this 
is excellent!’’ I could have 
hugged him. 

He beamed sheepishly. ‘“‘ My 
father plays in the band of 
the regiment.” He began tenta- 
tively ‘‘ The British Grenadiers.” 
The children were in ecstasies. 
I handed him the parcel and 
he turned it over to his cherubs. 

“ Well, I'll leave you to it. 
Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, sir, and thank 
you very much, sir.” 

“Oh, don’t thank me. You’d 
better write to the Director. 
And Aaron, I expect you can 
play Ngoni tunes?” TI held 
up five fingers. ‘‘ You see——” 

“Certainly, sir. Pentatonic 
scale. Like the bagpipes.” 

Flabbergasted, I walked over 
to the car and started the 
engine. Aaron turned and 
marched away like the Pied 
Piper with the children at 
his heels. Ngoni tunes? I 
am afraid he was giving a 
repeat performance of ‘ The 
British Grenadiers.” 


Give me 
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Several of the smaller children, 
who had missed the pleasure of 
seeing the bwana blow himself 
up to bursting point, had been 
busy looking at their reflections 
in the convex, chromium-plated 
hub-caps of the car. One small 
boy was pointing and shrieking 
with laughter. 

‘Look! How small I am! 
I’m fat!” 

I let in the clutch and the 
car began to move. He capered 
alongside, still pointing, and 
laughing so much that he could 
hardly run. 

“Now I’m off! Look!” 
He began to chant. ‘‘ Ndapita ! 
Ndapita! I’m going! I’m 
going!”’ And as the wheels 
revolved faster and faster, so 
did he and his chanting accel- 
erate. ‘“* Ndapita — ’dapita — 
*"dapita!” like the song we 
used to sing as the train clicked 
over the rails carrying us away 
from school. 

I left him laughing in the 
dust and turned away down 
the long straight avenue between 
the young trees and the gardens 
of sprouting maize. Ndapita— 
I am going! I am going! 
Ndapita—’dapita—’dapita ! 
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MARANHAO. 


BY FRANCIS MILTON. 


Ir was my privilege a few 
months ago to have published 
in ‘Maga’ an account of that 
unparalleled feat of arms, the 
taking of Valdivia. Some who 
read it and who are unfamiliar 
with the life-history of that 
astounding man may hold, 
despite my protestations, that 
Cochrane’s success on that 
occasion was no more than an 
extreme case of Fortune favour- 
ing the Brave. Here, then, to 
clinch the matter, is the story 
of Cochrane’s chef d’ceuvre in the 
service of Brazil. 

The taking of Valdivia was 
the turning-point in the Chilean 
revolution. After that achieve- 
ment Cochrane and the Chilean 
Navy that he led went on from 
strength to strength, and the 
Chilean command of the sea 
soon led to major victories on 
land as well. In November of 
the year that saw the capture 
of Valdivia, 1820, Cochrane 
returned to Callao, the scene of 
two previous failures, and, once 
again by the simple but ever 
effective device of lulling the 
Spaniards into a false sense of 
security by detaching the whole 
of his squadron save the flag- 
ship on an imaginary chase to 
seaward, he cut out the most 
formidable ship of the Spanish 
Navy, the Esmeralda. That she 
lay behind a boom guarded by 
armed blockships; that the 


shore batteries under which 


she lay had, as a tribute to 
Cochrane, been strengthened 
until they mounted no legs 
than 300 guns; that she was 
surrounded with a protective 
flotilla of 27 gunboats and was 
herself manned with the pick 
of the Spanish marines and 
seamen availed her nothing. 
In fifteen minutes she was 
taken. The Spanish casualties 
were no less than 160 killed 
and wounded—equal in number 
to the entire strength of the 
attackers. The Chileans lost 
but 11 killed and 30 wounded, 
Had Cochrane, who led the 
assault in person, not been 
among those thirty and so put 
out of action in the early 
stages of the fight, there is 
little doubt that the whole of 
the Spanish shipping in Callao 
would have been taken; for 
that was the scope of his 
minutely detailed plan of action. 
He was succeeded, however, by 
a lesser man who, when he 
found himself in possession of 
the Spanish flagship and with 
the Spanish Admiral himself 
his prisoner on board, was well 
content to cut the Hsmeralda’s 
cable and make the best of his 
way to sea. Cochrane never 
forgave him. 

The Chilean Government now 
found that all its aims were 
virtually accomplished. It had 
no longer any vital need of 
Cochrane. With his peculiar 
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and unhappy genius for making 
enemies he had contrived to 
make himself extremely obnoxi- 
ous to most of the important 
Chilenos. These, therefore, lost 
no time in making his position 
untenable. As luck would have 
it, the Brazilian Government, 
in active revolt against the 
mother country, Portugal, began 
at about this time to make 
overtures to him. To cut a 
long story short, on the 18th 
January 1823 he sailed for 
Rio de Janeiro accompanied 
by several of the British, 
North American, and French 
volunteers. For the magnificent 
service he had rendered in 
taking the Esmeralda the Chilean 
Government, with a gesture, 
presented him with a draft 
on Peru for 120,000 dollars. 
With less formality Peru dis- 
honoured it. 

Cochrane arrived in Rio in 
March, and after certain 
wrangles, now becoming dis- 
tressingly familiar to him, about 
his rank, powers, and emolu- 
ments, he took his fleet to sea. 

This fleet consisted of eight 
ships in all: the Pedro Primiero 
(flag) of sixty-four guns; the 
frigate Piranga and six cor- 
vettes, the Maria Da Gloria, 
Nitherohy, Paraguessa, Liberal, 
Carolina, and Guarani. His 
instructions were to blockade 
the port of Bahia, where lay 
the Portuguese fleet of thirteen 
ships: one seventy-four gun 
ship, five frigates, of fifty, 
forty-four, twenty-eight, and 
two of twenty-six guns; five 
corvettes and two smaller craft. 
It will be noted that the 
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Portuguese fleet was greatly 
superior both individually, as 
ships, and in numbers. More- 
over the state of the Brazilian 
fleet was thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. Most of the material 
was unserviceable, and the men 
were untrained and largely dis- 
loyal. Sounsatisfactory, indeed, 
did they prove that eventually 
Cochrane took up his station 
off Bahia with only four ships 
of his fleet : the Pedro Primiero, 
Piranga, Maria Da Gloria, and 
Inberal. On the 1st of May he 
was joined by the Nitherohy. 
On the 4th the whole Portuguese 
fleet came out, to try con- 
clusions. Though the odds 
against him in numbers of ships 
were thirteen to five and in 
weight of metal over three 
to one, Cochrane immediately 
adopted Nelson’s tactics. He 
sailed his flagship, the Pedro 
Primiero, straight into a gap 
in the enemy’s line of battle 
and signalled to his squadron 
to attack the isolated portion 
while he in his ship held the 
rest at bay. Not a ship obeyed 
him. The crews were mutinous 
and timid and did not mean to 
fight. Cochrane contrived to 
extricate himself from his most 
dangerous position and broke 
off the action. 

There was only one course 
open to him. He collected the 
best of the seamen and petty 
officers into the Pedro Primiero, 
and with that ship now moder- 
ately efficient and with the 
Maria Da Gloria, into which 
ship the French captain, Beaure- 
paire, had attracted a number 
of his fellow countrymen, he 
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returned to the blockade of 
Bahia—two ships blockading 
thirteen. The rest of the 
squadron he sent to Moro San 
Paulo to give his captains the 
opportunity to make something 
of their crews. 

In Bahia, the night of 12th 
June 1823 was something of a 
gala occasion. The attraction 
was @ ball at Government House 
to which all the socially promi- 
nent of the town and province 
were invited. The Portuguese 
Admiral and the officers of the 
fleet were there in force; for 
though it was war-time and the 
port was nominally under 
blockade they had nothing to 
fear. The fleet lay in the 
anchorage nine miles up the 
river from the sea, under the 
guns of the forts. The river 
never had been and, obviously, 
never could be navigated by 
any large craft at night. More- 
over, the fiasco of 4th May had 
shown that the new Brazilian 
leader, for all his Chilean title 
of ‘El Diablo’ and the stories 
of his prowess, was no super- 
man. Music and laughter; the 
gorgeous Brazilian night bright 
with gay dresses and brilliant 
uniforms. Carefree as any of 
his midshipmen the Admiral 
danced with the best. Mid- 
night struck. Soon afterwards 
the pleasant decorum of the 
dance was marred by the 
breathless arrival of a white- 
faced officer who demanded to 
be taken to the Admiral at 
once. There, in the middle of 
that light-hearted throng, he 
blurted out his astonishing and 
disquieting news—the enemy 
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flagship had come up-river in 
the dark and was at that 
moment drawing close to the 
half-manned fleet. ‘* What?” 
cried the unhappy Admiral, 
“Impossible! No large ship 
can come up the river in the 
dark.” He was invited to go 
and see for himself. Hastily 
collecting his startled officers, 
the Admiral left the suddenly 
silent ballroom and hurried to 
the river. 

It was as the messenger had 
said. Just below the outer- 
most vessels of his anchored 
fleet could be discerned the 
shadowy hull and the tall spars 
of the ship that had no business 
to be there. Possibly, after all, 
El Diablo had been not ill- 
named. 

But the stars in their courses 
fought for Portugual that night. 
Just as the Pedro Primiero 
came up with her enemy the 
wind failed altogether, and the 
ebbing tide and river current 
together carried her remorse- 
lessly back to sea. It was a 
ticklish situation for Cochrane. 
His ship, without steerage-way, 
helpless in the grip of the strong 
current where grounding meant 
inevitable capture. He let go 
an anchor on a short cable. 
With this a-drag on the bottom 
the Pedro’s sternway down- 
river was checked sufficiently 
to give her speed relative to 
the water and permit of her 
being steered. So, silently and 
mysteriously as she had come 
up, the Brazilian flagship faded 
slowly down the river, out of 
the horrified vision of the 
Portuguese. 
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Cochrane knew how to turn 
his failures to advantage. He 
set to work ostentatiously pre- 
paring fire-ships. The effect 
was immediate. The Portu- 
guese Admiral, now that the 
sanctity of his anchorage had 
been violated, decided that in 
face of the threat of fire-ships 
Bahia River was no place for 
his fleet. He prepared to 
evacuate the port immediately. 
All this Cochrane heard. He 
watered and victualled his few 
serviceable ships for a long 
voyage, and waited. 

On 1st July, Cochrane let it 
be known that his fire-ships were 
ready. The Portuguese Admiral 
no sooner learned this than he 
ordered the garrison to embark 
in their transports forthwith 
and issued a proclamation offer- 
ing to convoy any merchant- 
men that were ready to sail in 
company. Every single person 
in Bahia financially able to do 
80, booked a passage. A huge 
convoy of no less than seventy 
merchant ships and transports 
made ready to sail under the 
escort of the thirteen men-o’- 
war. 

Cochrane, meanwhile, had 
been reinforced by the arrival 
of another ship, now more or less 
battle- worthy —the Carolina. 
As soon as he heard that the 
Portuguese Armada was about 
to sail he gave his final orders 
to his captains and then sat 
down and wrote three letters : 
one to the Portuguese Admiral, 
one to the General commanding 
the Portuguese troops, and one 
to the Junta of Bahia. In the 
name of humanity, he begged 
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them to abandon this rash 
attempt to escape. It was his 
duty, he explained, to prevent 
all transports from leaving the 
port, and, since it was impossible 
at night to distinguish between 
troop and passenger ships, he 
was very much afraid that 
innocent civilians might suffer 
loss or injury. 

Although under the threat of 
fire-ships he had decided to 
evacuate Bahia, and though he 
had shown no undue eagerness 
to force an action, the Portu- 
guese Admiral felt perfectly 
safe and confident. He dis- 
missed contemptuously this 
threat from the commander of 
a fleet so inferior in numbers 
and in metal. The merchant- 
men had complete faith in the 
power of their warships to pro- 
tect them. Cochrane’s letters 
aroused no faintest stir of 
apprehension. On 2nd July 
the unwieldy argosy got under 
way. Off the river’s mouth 
they passed Cochrane, cruising 
in the Pedro Primiero with 
Beaurepaire in company in the 
Maria da Gloria. The two 
Brazilian warships made no 
attempt to intercept the fleet, 
and the Portuguese proceeded 
on their way laughing, no 
doubt, at such inglorious in- 
activity after words so bold. 
If so, they laughed too soon. 
No sooner were the rearmost 
ships well clear of the river 
than Cochrane and Beaurepaire 
sailed in among them. A shot 
right and left forced the rear- 
most transports to heave - to, 
and with clockwork-like pre- 
cision Cochrane’s simple, com- 
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prehensive orders were put into 
effect. For such readers as 
are unfamiliar with nautical 
matters a word of explanation 
is here necessary. Bahia lies 
within the South-East Trade 
Wind belt, and at this time of 
year, July, the wind blows 
true and steady from between 
east and south-east. Hence 
the coast of Brazil in general, 
and Bahia in particular, forms 
a lee shore off which the 
Portuguese had to work by 
laborious beating to windward. 
Ships of the size and type of 
those composing the convoy 
have their canvas disposed, for 
convenience of working, on two 
or three masts. The balancing 
of sail area in a sailing ship is a 
delicate and vital matter. She 
pivots about a point more or 
less amidships. Too much sail 
abaft this point will force her 
head up into the wind like a 
weathercock ; too much sail 
forward causes her head to fall 
off, so that she can only run 
down-wind. The influence of 
the rudder is very limited. In 
any case, unless she carries 
ample canvas, she cannot make 
progress to windward. 

As soon as their unhappy 
victims had come to, the 
Brazilians boarded them. The 
arms were rapidly collected and 
thrown overboard. The parole 
of the officers was taken to 
serve in the war no more. The 
after-masts and rigging were 
cut away so that the ships 
could sail only before the wind, 
and the water-casks were stove, 
leaving them only enough water 
on short allowance to last them 
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to Bahia. The trade wind was 
fair to Bahia; to Bahia they 
were ordered to return, and 
back to Bahia—perforce—they 
made their way. The boarding 
parties rowed smartly back to 
the Pedro and Maria, the two 
Brazilian warships let draw and 
away after the convoy to repeat 
the process. All day long and 
far into the night they con. 
tinued these tactics until ex- 
haustion supervened. Next 
morning the Carolina and the 
Nitherohy came up with Coch- 
rane, and the merry game went 
on. Ship by ship the convoy 
melted away; the sea was 
covered with lame ducks limp- 
ing unwillingly back to the 
port from which they had sailed 
with such high hopes but a 
few hours earlier. To see go 
much loose property going beg- 
ging was rather too much for 
the bold spirits who commanded 
Cochrane’s ships. One by one 
they dropped astern to secure 
their prizes, but Cochrane, dis- 
daining all mercenary considera- 
tions, pressed tirelessly on. On 
the morning of 4th July, seeing 
Cochrane ravaging the convoy 
alone and unsupported by any 
of his consorts, the Portuguese 
Admiral turned on him with all 
his fleet ; but the seaman who 
in the Speedy, the Pallas, and 
Impérieuse had countless times 
outwitted the swift, well- 
handled ships of France was 
not to be taken by any Portu- 
guese—nor, for that matter, 
by thirteen of them. Cochrane 
eluded them, and so soon a8 
they gave up the chase returned 
to his former tactics. His ships, 
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their business satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, straggled back to 
join their Admiral. Day after 
day the chase continued. Ship 
by ship the convoy was reduced, 
as transport and merchantman 
was brought to, disabled, and 
sent back. From 11th to the 
14th July calms and hazy 
weather interrupted business, 
but on the latter day the wind 
came back and Cochrane found 
himself to windward of the 
Portuguese fighting ships. He 
stood down towards them, but 
they were formed in good order 
and gave him no opportunity 
to attack. 

He hung on to their weather 
for two days, and presently 
his chance came. A slight 
disorder in the Portuguese 
line left one frigate tempor- 
arily unsupported; Cochrane 
ran down upon her instantly 
and lashed in a broadside so 
effective that she was unable 
toreply. Cochrane tacked ship, 
to give her the other broadside 
and finish the business. As 
the Pedro Primiero luffed and 
spilled the wind from her main- 
sail, the sail, rotten, as was all 
the gear in the Brazilian fleet, 
split at the first flap and went 
to tatters. With the sailing 
power of his ship thus seriously 
impaired, Cochrane could stay 
no longer in the middle of a 
hostile fleet. He was compelled 
to haul out of action, make the 
best of his way to safety and 
repair the damage. He signalled 
his other ships to continue the 
chase, which they did to such 
good purpose that they hunted 
the Portuguese right into the 
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Tagus and actually burnt one 
of the warships inside that 
famous river. History records 
no longer, more remarkable, or 
better planned pursuit. 

When he was forced to 
abandon the chase, Cochrane 
found himself in latitude 5° 
north ; no less than seventeen 
degrees of latitude north of the 
starting-point. Of the great 
convoy, seventy strong, that 
sailed from Bahia, by now only 
thirteen ships remained. 

It has been mentioned that 
one of the manifestations of 
Cochrane’s genius was his 
ability by some means or other 
to derive advantage even from 
his failures. Such was now the 
case. On the 5th July, the 
fourth day of the chase, as 
dusk was falling, Cochrane had 
noticed six large transports quit 
the main body of the convoy 
and make to the north-west 
under a press of sail. He had 
hurried in pursuit and at day- 
break on the 6th came up with 
and captured them. He found, 
as he had suspected, that these 
ships were carrying a strong 
detachment of troops to rein- 
force the Portuguese garrison at 
Maranhao, one of the northern 
provinces of Brazil still firmly 
in the hands of the Portuguese. 
He dealt with these as with 
all the other captures, and sent 
them slowly rolling back to 
Bahia. Accident having thrown 
him out of the chase, he decided 
that it might be well to see if he 
could not make capital out of 
the fact that Maranhao must 
by now be anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of the expected 
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reinforcement. He put up his 
helm and ran down, south-west, 
to Maranhao. 

On 26th July the Pedro 
Primiero sailed into Maranhao 
River and hoisted Portuguese 
colours. It is well to pause 
and consider just what Cochrane 
was doing, or else, as always 
in his superlatively executed 
operations, the apparent ease 
and clockwork precision which 
characterised them blind one 
to the daring and the brilliance 
of the man. The hoisting of 
Portuguese colours (Cochrane 
always made very free with 
the colours of his enemy— 
contemporary accounts show it 
to have been very common 
practice) served the purpose 
only of bringing him to close 
quarters. As a protection it was 
of no value whatever, for the 
true nationality of the ship was 
bound to be revealed at the 
first contact. Cochrane was, in 
fact, deliberately running his 
head into the lion’s mouth; 
taking his single, unsupported 
ship into a defended river in 
the heart of hostile territory 
garrisoned by a superior force, 
and forfeiting, by entering those 
narrow waters, one of his 
greatest assets—his superlative 
seamanship. 

Overjoyed at the arrival, as 
they supposed, of the vanguard 
of the expected reinforcement, 
the authorities hastened to send 
off, to receive and do him 
honour, a brig-of-war under 
the command of a Portuguese 
naval officer, Garcao. The un- 
fortunate man was received 
with all due ceremony, relieved 
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of his despatches, and then 
informed that he was a prisoner 
of war. This announcement, as 
may be imagined, reduced 
Garcao to a state of con- 
sternation in which his mind, 
shall we say, was more than 
usually impressionable and re- 
ceptive. Cochrane treated him 
with great courtesy and kind- 
ness, and filled him to the 
gunwales with remarkably in- 
accurate information. The 
Pedro Primiero, explained 
Garcao’s genial and loquacious 
captor, had, by her superior 
sailing qualities, outstripped the 
rest of the large and powerful 
Brazilian expedition which was 
even then upon its way to 
Maranhao with an overwhelming 
force intended for the sub- 
jugation of the province. As 
resistance would be worse than 
suicidal, he, Cochrane, proposed 
to release Garcao and to send 
him with a letter to the Junta. 
Garcao eagerly accepted the 
commission and was duly put 
ashore. His letter delivered, 
he lost no time in telling all 
his friends of what was impend- 
ing, and of the smartness and 
efficiency of the Pedro Primiero 
which, a8 a seaman, he was 
well able to appreciate—a fact 
that Cochrane had not over- 
looked. The news flew from 
mouth to mouth and lost noth- 
ing in the telling. The Junta, 
in solemn conclave, opened the 
letter and found that the con- 
tents agreed in every particular 
with Garcao’s tale. Here, then, 
was clear corroboration; the 
information must be correct. 
The letter was a masterpiece of 
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cool effrontery. Bahia had been 
evacuated by the Portuguese, 
said Cochrane, as, no doubt, 
the Junta of Maranhao was by 
now aware. The powerful arma- 
ment that had freed Bahia was 
now about to perform a like 
service for Maranhao (this at 
least was true). Resistance was 
useless. Let the authorities 
declare at once for Brazil and 
not force him, Cochrane, to 
let loose on that fair province 
the fierce Brazilian soldiers, 
maddened by Portuguese cruelty 
and oppression. The Junta, 
considerably impressed, sent off 
counter proposals which Coch- 
rane immediately rejected. The 
Pedro Primiero was got under 
way and sailed up the river; 
came to an anchor off the fort. 
The Junta, convinced that such 
boldness could only betoken 
the imminent arrival of an 
overwhelming armament, came 
off in haste to parley, and finally 
agreed to surrender uncondi- 
tionally. They then went 
ashore. Nothing was done. 
Evidently the Junta was pur- 
suing a course of masterly 
inactivity to gain time. A 
gun from the ship brought 
them to their senses, and the 
Portuguese flag was hauled 
down. On the following day 
a public reading of a Declaration 
of Independence conveyed to 
the citizens their change of 
allegiance, and arrangements 
were made for the election on 
1st August of a Provisional 
Government. 

So far all had gone very 
well, but Cochrane’s control of 
the place still rested entirely 
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on the success of his bluff. 
It was necessary to get the 
powerful garrison under control 
on some pretext or other at 
the earliest possible moment. 
The terms of the capitulation 
had stipulated that the garrison 
was to be embarked in trans- 
ports with all the honours of 
war and permitted to sail for 
Portugal. Cochrane therefore 
pointed out that it was essential, 
in order to ensure the civil 
electors from intimidation by 
the Military, that the soldiers 
should embark before the 
election took place. On the 
morning of ist August they 
were paraded for that purpose. 
By good management and good 
luck the first portion of the 
troops were got on board swiftly 
and without trouble. Presently, 
however, those on shore began 
to get restive. Cochrane was 
prepared, and acted with firm- 
ness and decision. Under the 
threat of strong armed parties, 
and with so large a number 
of their comrades already im- 
mobilised in the transports, 
the malcontents did not care 
to go the length of actual 
resistance and were hustled on 
board. There, under the guns 
of the Pedro Primiero and of 
three surrendered armed vessels 
they lay, sweltering, for almost 
three weeks; slowly coming 
to the painful conclusion as 
day followed day without the 
slightest sign of the arrival of 
any Brazilian armament, large 
or small, that they had been 
hoodwinked. On 20th August 
Cochrane was able to order 
them to sail. With their de- 
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parture the Province of Maran- 
hao was lost to Portugal for 
ever. 

There is little more to tell. 
In order to complete the libera- 
tion of the country Cochrane 
sent his able second in com- 
mand, Grenfell, later to succeed 
him as Admiral of the Brazilian 
Navy, to repeat the same trick, 
exactly, at Para. It worked 
like a charm. Para fell into 
his hands without a blow being 
struck. Cochrane’s mission was 
accomplished ; Brazil was free. 

With Cochrane’s vain ~ at- 
tempts to introduce into steamy, 
tropical, early nineteenth 
century Brazil the political 
standards of his native Scotland 
we are, fortunately, not con- 
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cerned. Such an attempt wag 
foredoomed to failure, and 
Cochrane was not the man to 
accept failure with philosophy, 
It is a pity that he did not quit 
Brazil the moment that the 
guns had ceased to speak. 

Let us take leave of Cochrane, 
then, in a more familiar setting ; 
on the quarterdeck of the Pedro 
Primiero as she rides at anchor 
in the muddy river (the first 
line-of-battle ship to navigate it); 
her yards squared ; raised ports 
aligned with mathematical pre- 
cision; her batteries grinning 
across the water at the fort of 
Maranhao, over which flutters 
the flag of Brazil, new-hoisted— 
a tribute to his genius and his 
daring. 
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ADVENTURES OF ROMEO AND JULIET. 


BY CLELAND SCOTT. 


To some the lion is specially 
designed for giving a thrill and 
a good hunt; to others he is a 
fearsome and dangerous outlaw 
fis only to be slain in any 
manner; while to a few, a 
very few, he makes a delightful 
and attractive, if untrustworthy, 
pet. Fupi and I have at present 
the most charming pair of lions 
that I have ever possessed ; 
moreover, Romeo and Juliet 
show promise of remaining 
tame, at any rate with us. 
Like all lions they have very 
complex characters and are, of 
course, the most individualistic 
of all animals. In fact the lion 
has probably gained the reputa- 
tion he has because so few 
people have ever understood 
him; maybe few have ever 
wanted to do so. 

In my opinion the greatest 
charm about lions is their 
independence. You never know 
where you are with them; you 
cannot say with certainty, 
“Under such and such cir- 
cumstances they will do this 
or that.” If you rely on your 
judgment you will be wrong 
sooner or later, and your error 
may be unfortunate for your- 
self, and indirectly for them. 
In other words, you can never 
be dull with them and never 
take them for granted. They 
are, therefore, a great improve- 


ment on dogs, who are mainly 
obedient and reliable, for un- 
certainty is surely the spice of 
life. 

Romeo and Juliet were 
acquired in a far from romantic 
manner, being bought from a 
zoo in Nairobi. I have had 
other lions before, once catching 
two complete litters of four and 
three together, and I have 
always been convinced that for 
general reliability the lioness 
is to be preferred to the lion ; 
and that did one keep a lioness 
alone one could have her loose 
when fully grown. We had 
almost decided to take only 
Juliet, but when Romeo was 
left in his cage he looked so 
forlorn that Fupi said, “ We 
can’t leave him all alone, poor 
little brute,’”’ so Romeo came 
too. 

On arrival at the farm Fupi’s 
Aberdeen terrier did not know 
what to make of the addition 
to the family; she was no 
longer young and was very set 
in her ways; she seemed torn 
between fear, anger, and strange 
pleasure. Those two-month-old 
balls of fur had a queer smell, 
and did not treat her with the 
respect to which she was 
accustomed. 

The next evening towards 
dusk the new arrivals were 
missing. All the boys turned 
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out to look for them; hedges 
were combed, flower - beds 
searched, but to no avail. At 
last in the library, under the 
sofa, they were discovered sound 
asleep. Next day there was 
shopping to be done, so Romeo 
and Juliet were lifted into the 
farm lorry and driven the 
fourteen miles into Nanyuki 
sitting on the front seat as to 
the manner born. Sometimes 
one or the other was seized 
with an irresistible urge to 
jump out while the lorry was 
going, but luckily both did not 
try at once. Motoring they 
considered great fun, and this 
was as well, for they were 
destined to do a good deal in 
the next few weeks. 

They had been weaned on 
the young side—in the wild 
state they suckle their mothers 
for at least six months—and 
fed on very indifferent meat, 
bloodless and scraggy, but those 
days were over. I had found 
in the past that lion cubs were 
prone to rickets, but the way 
to get over that was to give 
them meat which had not been 
skinned, so that they ate a 
certain amount of hair to pro- 
vide the necessary roughage ; 
and to give them a large joint 
in preference to small pieces 
to ensure their chewing thor- 
oughly and so creating plenty 
of saliva. Liver, of course, is 
excellent for any animal, and 
they got plenty of that, as well 
aS fresh blood. To be on the 
safe side, and to counteract 
the effects of past bad feeding, 
I gave them a little cod liver 
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oil as well. In a fortnight 
they were looking as lion eubs 
should. 

At first they roamed at will 
wherever they fancied, yet at 
that young age they were far 
from good gardeners, to Fupi’s 
disgust selecting something 
precious on which to lie, but, 
being new and ‘ so sweet,’ they 
were not then banished from 
the garden. Shortly some 
friends arrived from Europe, 
and they wanted to see rhino, 
buffalo, and elephant, so a 
short safari to Mount Kenya 
was indicated. Thus early on 
Romeo and Juliet were intro- 
duced to safari. We only had 
one lorry for such a short 
trip, and the lions did not 
make the loading any easier 
than that chaotic proceeding 
usually is. 

In camp they soon settled 
down to some meat, but when 
that was finished they, too, 
wanted to explore the ‘ wide 
open spaces.’ A ‘nurse’ had 
to be put on to watch them 
and retrieve them from the 
fastnesses of sundry bushes 
while we were out hunting. 
The mountain, at about 8000 
feet odd, is cold at night, and 
@ miniature tent was rigged up 
for them with the aid of a 
tarpaulin inside the body of 
the truck. The lions brought 
us luck, as all the required 
species were found within three 
days; so back we went to the 
farm. One would hardly expect 
the lions, being wild animals, 
to be conscious of creature 
comforts, yet from the first 
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they jumped on to chairs in 
preference to lying on the floor. 
One arm-chair was set aside 
for them, and both used to 
curl up in it and sleep for 
hours. 

A month or so later Fupi 
and I went on a three weeks’ 
shooting trip into the Northern 
Frontier Province, and, of 
course, Romeo and Juliet went 
too. We barricaded a place 
in the back of the lorry for 
them with the help of camp 
tables so that they should not 
be squashed or too hot in 
that warm district. By then 
they knew us better and 
appeared to enjoy safari as 
much as we did. During the 
heat of the day we gave them a 
dip in the camp bath, and this 
they loved; but they had the 
distressing habit of then leaping 
straight on to our camp beds 
and rolling on them. Shoes 
they also found excellent play- 
things. At night we always 
put them into the lorry for fear 
that wild lions, whose tracks 
at one camp were found within 
twenty yards of the boy’s tent, 
might eat them. This may 
sound strange, but the first 
pair of lion cubs I ever had 
were attacked by wild ones. 
They were about six months 
old at the time and were 
sleeping in my shearing shed. 
The wild ones broke in and 
ate the male, leaving only his 
skull, tail, and actual stomach 
bag. The female escaped and 
ran under my house, which 
was built on piles. I believe 
that any species of beast or 
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bird will attack its own kind 
found in captivity. Presum- 
ably they are unable to bear 
the dreadful smell of man about 
them. 

On that trip we could not 
get away from elephants, just 
because we were not hunting 
them. Several times they were 
@ nuisance when we were 
stalking other game. Night 
after night herds came close 
to camp, but always behaved 
well and never really worried 
us except by waking us up 
every few hours. In one 
camp, which was pitched right 
in a sand river in order to 
obtain the only available shade, 
we built a tiny enclosure of 
wire netting to keep the lions 
in part of the day; for there 
was a lot of bush close by and 
two tiny cubs could get lost 
very quickly. We had just got 
it up when suddenly the boma 
was invaded by water from the 
main river a few yards away. 
A storm somewhere up-stream 
had made the river rise, and 
all hands turned out to make a 
dam to protect the lions’ play- 
ground. Next morning, just 
before dawn, Fupi was awakened 
by the gun-bearer shaking her 
and muttering what she thought 
was ‘ simbaw’ (lion). Instantly 
her thoughts jumped to Romeo 
and Juliet, and she grabbed 
her rifle ready to defend the 
precious cubs. In reality the 
fellow was saying ‘tembu’ 
(elephant). And sure enough 
there was a really fine tusker 
exactly thirty-three yards from 
the camp, and twelve from the 
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lorry containing the cubs. The 
wind was blowing steadily from 
camp to him. The lorry was 
parked on a rise, and from the 
bottom of the sand river the 
elephant was silhouetted per- 
fectly against a setting moon. 
The peculiar part was that he 
never appeared to wind the 
cubs or the camp—I suppose 
even elephants get colds at 
times—and strolled very de- 
liberately the few yards to the 
river, had his drink, and then 
ambled gently up the bank 
again and continued on his 
way. 

At the next camp thousands 
of Boran sheep and goats used 
to water at the river all around 
us. These fearsome beasts 
absolutely petrified Romeo and 
Juliet, who fled into the tent 
at the first bleat of a rather 
startled goat when he got a 
whiff of them. We shot a lion 
near-by after a lot of hard work. 
For curiosity we took the cubs 
to his body to see what they 
felt about it. The reaction was 
nil; the only difference between 
putting them on to his carcass 
and on to that of an antelope 
or zebra was that they did 
refrain from licking his blood, 
which. was their normal first 
procedure. It may seem strange 
to shoot a lion when one is 
fond of lions. It is difficult to 
explain. In this instance Fupi 
was shooting, and while I myself 
am no longer interested in 
killing lions, I am _ perfectly 
happy to do my best to help 
anyone else hunt and shoot 
one. Yet I passionately adore 
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Romeo and Juliet, and haye 
loved tame lions for year, 
Nothing would induce me to 
sell them however hard up [I 
was; yet I would put a bullet 
into the body of a wild lion that 
had been missed by someone 
else if they wanted me to do go 
without feeling diffident about 
it. 

At the last camp we very 
nearly lost our cubs during 
packing; they wandered off, 
and when all was ready 
could not be found. It took us 
over an hour of precious time 
before we finally located them 
in long grass three-quarters of a 
mile away. 

As Romeo and Juliet began 
to grow their presence in the 
garden became more and more 
unpopular. I used to hear, 
“« Your lioness has wrecked my 
best dahlia,’ to which in an 
hour or two I could generally 
retort, ‘ Your lion has just 
torn my best shirt.’”? As Juliet 
had been my choice and Romeo 
Fupi’s we always refer to each 
other’s pet as ‘ yours ’ whenever 
they misbehave. Fupi runs on 
her farm a large number of 
hens, and unfortunately lions 
and hens do not really go well 
together. The first ‘ incident’ 
took place one day while we 
were having tea. A bunch of 
half-grown chickens, who were 
just recovering from an indis- 
position, had been put into a 
flimsy enclosure by themselves, 
when Romeo and Juliet came 
across them. When we went 
out the twelfth body was siill 
twitching, and two very guilty- 
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looking lions bolted as soon 
as they saw us. They knew 
perfectly well they had done 
wrong, but that did not save 
them from a perfectly futile 
beating. As a cure, or as a 
deterrent, beatings are of little 
avail. Both snarled and spat 
furiously during the process. 

A little later they themselves 
were confined to a chicken run 
next door to two hundred birds. 
For hours Juliet would lie 
watching hens having dust- 
paths right alongside the lions’ 
run. Often she charged the 
netting, but it held. One day 
it broke, and that was the end 
of an indifferent hen—they are 
trap-nested, so this is known. 
Having killed it, she did not 
know what to do with it, and 
was much more concerned with 
getting back to her beloved 
brother; she could not find 
the hole through which she had 
broken ; we helped her. After 
that they were put into a run 
separate from the main body 
of hens where normally lived 
birds which were desired to be 
‘unbrooded ’ quickly. 

By then the cubs were larger 
than the Aberdeen, who still 
could not make up her mind 


about them; at times they 
amused her, at others they 
bored her. The trouble was 


they were so much heavier 
than she, and their claws so 
much sharper, although their 
courage was less; worse still, 
never did both parties want to 
play at the same time. Bonny’s 
idea of a game bewildered the 
lions, and their idea of fun 
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irritated her. One afternoon 
Romeo went on teasing Bonny 
in spite of repeated warnings, 
so she spun round and got him 
by the lip and hung on; that 
scar he will have always. After 
that he retained an even 
healthier respect for her, but 
unfortunately she died a month 
or so later. 

Broody hens again wanted 
their run, so Romeo and Juliet 
went back to sleeping in a 
disused hen-house. One morn- 
ing Fupi went in to let them 
out and gave Romeo his first 
experience of what it must feel 
like to stand over a ‘kill.’ 
She knelt down to caress him 
as usual, and he was extra 
violent and ‘up-ended’ her 
and stood over her. Promptly 
she beat him off with her tope, 
not wishing to encourage him. 
As she turned and bent down 
to get out of the low doorway 
he jumped on her back, and 
in true lion fashion put one 
paw round and clawed her 
face just below her eye. 

A few months later we were 
all sitting on the sofa. Fupi was 
complaining that I had filched 
Romeo’s affections, so I pushed 
him off myself and towards 
her. He began by being merely 
a trifle over-boisterous, and 
then he started chewing at her 
hair. This seemed to excite 
him; for with one bound he 
leapt over her to the rear and 
took the back of her neck in 
his jaws. He did not mouth 
it very seriously, but such 
actions need to be discouraged. 
The trouble is on such occasions 
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anyone else cannot do a great 
deal; for if one makes an 
onslaught on him the chances 
are he will make a sudden 
violent movement that will only 
result in loss of skin to his 
victim ; thus gentle methods 
are best if they appear some- 
what callous. I pushed and 
got him off. For a moment 
there was a dangerous look in 
his eye, and Fupi says she 
could feel him thinking to 
himself, “‘ Now I’ve got you. 
I’ll show you who is boss.” 

No one can pretend, if he 
intends to remain truthful— 
and this article is true through- 
out—that lions are not danger- 
ous creatures at times, even 
the most promising of them, 
like Romeo and Juliet, but I 
consider that most contretemps 
with them are the fault of their 
owners. Usually one has warn- 
ing that the lions are in a bad 
temper, or upset, and if one 
neglects that warning one must 
be prepared to pay the price. 
Naturally a woman is at a 
disadvantage compared to a 
man for various reasons; for 
one thing she is weaker physi- 
cally ; for another she objects 
more than a man to having 
her face scratched or her arms 
torn; and Fupi is short, so 
that today Romeo _ towers 
over her when he stands 
on his hind-legs. He also is 
considerably taller than my 
own six feet, and his weight 
must be close on three hundred 
pounds. Therein lies the main 
disadvantage of keeping lions ; 
they simply do not realise their 
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strength, or their weight. Nor 
do they grasp that human 
skin is delicate stuff, prone go 
easily to tear. Often they 
themselves sit down on their 
haunches and have a boxing 
match ; they slog at each other 
and hit hard, with a round 
arm action, and one can hear 
plainly the rip as claws bite 
home into skin. 

Nowadays Romeo is already 
really too large for Fupi to take 
many liberties if she is alone 
with him, yet with Juliet she 
has utter and complete con- 
fidence. In fact she can often 
deal with her when I cannot. 
This has always been so; for 
Juliet often gets into rages 
and creeps into corners where 
she snarls nastily. She will 
not let me come near, but Fupi 
can go up, and in a minute 
or less has calmed her; it 
must be pointed out that I 
rarely did much scolding when 
they did wrong. This state of 
affairs is rather funny when it 
was Juliet alone that I wanted, 
and, but for Fupi, poor Romeo 
would have languished in 
Nairobi; whereas he now seems 
to prefer me. Yet I still firmly 
believe that were Juliet alone 
one would never have to confine 
her at all. At times we dis- 
cussed getting rid of Romeo, 
but could never harden our 
hearts to part with him; and 
Juliet would have been 80 
heart-broken. Once he got ill 
for two days, and she would 
not let us out of her sight, 
following us everywhere and 
moaning pathetically while 
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looking for him. While Juliet 
remains faithful to Fupi, Romeo 
is not fully constant with me ; 
for a time when he came into 
lunch daily he used to follow 
me round until I sat down, 
when he at once climbed all 
over me. His next trick was 
to lick at my head industriously ; 
perhaps at noon it tasted slightly 
salty. 

The next blot on the lions’ 
copybook was made by Romeo. 
For an experiment we put 
Juliet in a run and left Romeo 
loose while we hadlunch. After- 
wards we went out and found 
him just by the verandah look- 
ing very angelic, so Fupi made 
a great fuss of him. Only then 
did we remember that close by 
was @ small run containing over 
a hundred freshly incubated 
chicks. I looked over and 
thought it seemed a trifle dis- 
arranged ; it was, and inside 
lay twenty corpses. Having 
just made a fuss of Romeo it 
was no good expecting him to 
understand a beating, so he 
got off; but we decided it 
was time to build a proper 
enclosure for them from which 
they could not escape when the 
spirit moved them. 

The days when we could 
carry them were past, so I 
used to lead Juliet in for lunch 
daily. I got hold of her front 
paws, and she walked along 
on her hind-legs, while Romeo 
strolled along like a pasha or 
gambolled in front. He was 
already too thick in the front 
legs to grip them with certainty 
for long. Sometimes we drove 
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them in, but this was uncertain, 
because periodically they ran 
away, and then ensued a great 
chase before they were rounded 
up again. I was always afraid of 
wild lions (of which a few still 
raid the stock of neighbours) 
finding them and either eating 
them or taking them off. Or 
possibly of their wandering 
away and being unable to find 
the way home. I tried to 
teach them to ‘lead,’ but they 
showed no aptitude for this; 
Juliet got into fearful states, 
and it seemed a pity to upset 
her for no advance in the 
idea. 

One of their pet amusements 
has always been to flick at the 
kanzus — ankle -length white 
surplice - like affairs— of the 
houseboys as they wait at 
table. Another of Romeo’s is 
to lie on his back—a favourite, 
if unregal position for the King 
of Beasts—and to play with 
the toes of his hind-feet like 
a baby trying to suck its toes. 
Romeo has always been 
intensely conservative in every 
respect, especially food, and 
will not look at anything but 
raw meat and water. Juliet, 
however, took quite a liking 
for butter, cream, a sauce or 
two, and cooked meat. One 
day she stood up and helped 
herself to the joint off the 
sideboard. After lunch they 
followed us into the sitting- 
room and curled up in their 
own chair and slept for an hour 
or two. As they grew, Romeo 
showed himself a true lion, and 
far from gallant. He liked the 
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chair very much, and there 
was no longer room for two 
with comfort. He, of course, 
was far bigger and heavier, so 
he just sat deliberately on top 
of Juliet till from the sheer 
discomfort of his weight she 
abandoned it to him and took 
her ease on an old Lamu bed. 
Now he cannot get his great 
body into the chair alone, and 
half hangs over each arm, much 
to his disgust. Of late Romeo 
has also taken to standing up 
and having a good sniff all over 
the sideboard. 

When still comparatively 
small one of their games was 
to jump out of the windows 
and in again later. When one 
was in and the other out, the 
one inside got fearfully excited, 
and used frantically to ‘ wash’ 
the pane just like a window- 
cleaner. In time the inevitable 
happened, and out fell the 
pane, on some _ occasions 
whole, on others breaking. 
Other amusing places, from 
their point of view, were my 
room and the library. The 
latter was great fun because 
of the book-shelves—lions love 
to get off the ground so as to 
view the world from a height. 
This went well until their size 
was the undoing of two shelves ; 
Romeo leapt as he was accus- 
tomed; there was a_ great 
splintering of wood, much to 
his terror, and a surprised lion 
fell down two rows. 

My room fascinated them on 
account of a chest of drawers. 
On it reposed a mirror as well 
as other amusing toys such as 
a clothes-brush, shoe-horn, and 


hair-brushes ; these were good 
to chew. Like true cats they 
are superb jumpers even from 
rest. I got much pleasure 
watching them, and some good 
photographs. As they got 
heavier the chest of drawers 
rocked a little once or twice, 
but as I wanted one or two 
more pictures I continued to 
hope, in the spirit of Micawber, 
that something would tum 
up. As was inevitable, Juliet 
misjudged her spring; the 
chest swung outwards, hung 
poised for a second, and then 
crashed, splintering the mirror 
very thoroughly. Romeo nearly 
died of fright as usual. Another 
day Juliet stretched in the 
dining-room a trifle too vigor- 
ously, and her hind-foot hit a 
heavy screen just behind Fupi; 
it overbalanced and missed her 
head by the proverbial hair’s- 
breadth and galvanised both 
lions into intense activity. 
Romeo dashed for the windows, 
but luckily hit the division and 
they held. Juliet made a dive 
under the table, got tied up 
in @ chair, skidded violently, 
and came to rest by the door 
with the chair still wedged on 
her back. Both then looked 
at us with the most pained 
expressions as if it were our 
fault and seemed to say, 
“ Really, can’t a body have 
lunch in peace these days? 
Unprovoked aggression again.” 

Considering their size they 
have broken very little. They 
have now learnt to avoid the 
more fragile pieces of furniture 
and have grown so much that 
they no longer try to walk 
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under the smaller tables and 
carry them away on the tops 
of those massive shoulders. 
They do occasionally knock off 
@ vase or two with a flick of 
their powerful tails, but not 
often. When they decide to 
take their ease on the sofa they 
sometimes get on to it from 
the rear, with the result that 
they uptip it backwards as they 
step or jump on to it; to see 
it toppling and them going 
through the air is one of 
the funniest sights. They are 
curious creatures, and anything 
new has to be investigated ; 
they push us out of the way to 
do this, and when Romeo stands 
on your toe you know all about 
it, padded though his foot 
is. Yet they do not approve 
of everything; some people 
brought three little girls along 
one day, and children were 
foreign to Romeo and Juliet. 
They took one look and then 
rushed up and down their run, 
trying hard to get out and 
away, and uttering baby roars ; 
even at six months of age the 
volume of sound they could 
produce was by no means in- 
considerable; they appeared 
thoroughly scared. 

Once when Fupi was ill I 
thought it a shame for the 
lions to be denied their daily 
time indoors, so I brought 
them into the house. As Fupi’s 
lunch was taken in they went 
in too and hopped straight on 
to her bed, as though beds 
were things they had been 
accustomed to all their lives ; 
very comfortable they found it, 
though that was one of the 
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occasions when Fupi aud they 
disagreed entirely. Even sixty 
to seventy pounds of lion stand- 
ing on your tummy can be 
unsettling when you are off 
colour. 

A great deal of my pleasure 
with these lions has been added 
to by photographing them. 
Provided one has unlimited 
patience and does not mind 
exposing many films, good 
results can be obtained eventu- 
ally after many failures. At 
times they are the most per- 
verse and temperamental 
creatures as regards posing, 
but by going on one generally 
gets there in the end—but 
only if they feel like doing what 
is wanted. No amount of 
coaxing will make them do it 
if they are not interested them- 
selves. Unfortunately they 
blend far too well with many 
backgrounds. At other times 
they will do what you want 
when least expected, or when 
the sun has just gone behind a 
cloud. Indoors, sudden slight 
movements have spoilt many 
a good picture owing to the 
bad light necessitating slow 
speeds. They used to go out 
with us on to the veld in the 
lorry, and once I said how 
excellent it would be if only 
Romeo would hop into the 
driver’s seat ; about ten seconds 
later he did so, sat there as 
though he had been born a 
chauffeur, and stayed long 
enough for several exposures to 
be made. 

Recently they have developed 
a taste for raw eggs and gobble 
down a dozen in a few minutes, 
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shell and all very often ; Juliet, 
as usual, initiated her brother, 
who is now as keen as she. 
They even lick one’s fingers 
clean afterwards, and are 
wonderfully gentle, never biting 
one and rarely even breaking 
the skin. 

Juliet adores to be scratched, 
and goes into ecstasies over 
this; but to get full value she 
must nibble something while 
you do it; anything will do— 
the stem of a flower, a piece of 
wood, or a trouser leg. One 
of her favourite ‘ grounds’ to 
nibble while being scratched 
is the lobe of Fupi’s ear; in 
fact she ‘ fleas’ her just like a 
dog. Romeo is much less 
scratch-conscious, but he loves 
to lick your arm, and of late 
has developed a passion for 
hand lotion. He licks and 
licks, and at the same time 
carefully washes his face, rub- 
bing his nose up and down the 
part he has wetted. His tongue 
is now so rough that a little of 
this becomes too painful to 
bear, although it may be more 
effective than the latest vibro- 
massage. 

The two differ in character, 
and in expression. Of course 
the male, having a mane, has 
@ more noble face, and in a 
way @ nicer one at any time; 
he looks more good-natured. 
One might say that he is the 
more amusing and more affec- 
tionate, but she the safer, if 
lions can ever be called safe. 
Yet he generally gives warning 
of the mood he is in, for, like 
human beings, their moods vary. 
Sometimes you can see a look 
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in his eye, just like a small boy 


who is up to mischief. Then 
one must be careful. But at 
heart he is, like all lions, the 
most competent bluffer; the 
least show of force cows him; 
I only have to raise my voice 
and lift a tiny stick and he is 
‘on the run.’ She gets more 
easily into tantrums, but they 
last less time. If they do not 
want to be bothered with us, 
nothing will make them take 
any notice; they just ignore 
one utterly and completely, 
and there is no beast, nor any 
human being, who can look 
through you with greater effect. 
Even he can look pleased, sur- 
prised, frightened, uncertain, 
and, odd though it may sound, 
positively coy. 

When they were smaller the 
ways they came home after an 
escape were many and varied. 
Sometimes they were brought 
back like kicking, naughty chil- 
dren, in sacks; at others the 
boys used to drive them home 
like sheep. I noticed a great 
difference with these lions com- 
pared to my seven others, five 
of which went to the Edinburgh 
Zoo in 1930, and the other two 
to Rangoon a year later. They 
hated all natives, known or 
strange, although they just 
tolerated unknown whites. 
These know a strange boy, but 
do not appear to mind them 
as a rule. This may be due 
to having associated with them 
a great deal, and also to the 
fact that their run was pur- 
posely built near the main 
chicken store where there is 
most traffic on the farm; thus 
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they are entertained even out- 
side as much as possible. 

Once after lunch a passing 
native upset a metal wheel- 
barrow, and the noise was con- 
siderable ; the lions awoke with 
a start and acted swiftly ; they 
were across the room and out 
of the window long before the 
boy had righted his barrow. 
He, in turn, was equally startled 
to see two forms hurtling 
through the air almost on top 
of him, and he again dropped 
his barrow with a clatter. Con- 
sidering this to be their unlucky 
day, the lions fled. I was busy, 
so sent the boys to go and round 
them up. In an hour a thunder- 
storm broke with its customary 
suddenness, and in the middle 
a rather scared-looking native 
arrived to say the lions were 
very ‘fierce.’ In the pouring 
rain Fupi and I made tracks 
for the river, the favourite 
haunt of our truants whenever 
they went off on their own. 
We met more boys who said 
Romeo was on our side, but 
that Juliet had swum the river, 
going completely under twice 
while doing so. We heard 
Juliet uttering baby roars as 
another native tried to shoo 
her back. As soon as he 
heard us Romeo came trotting 
along, making little noises of 
welcome, and rubbed his soaking 
body against our legs. We 
squatted down while we con- 
sidered how best to retrieve 
Juliet. Romeo ran off several 
times to see how his sister was, 
but he kept returning to us, 
and once he sat down beside 
Fupi, put his elbow on her 
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thigh, looked up at her, and as 
good as said, ‘‘ Comfort me, 
comfort me.” We sent all the 
boys away, and in time Juliet 
struggled back across the river 
and slowly began to follow me. 
Fupi went ahead, and in an 
hour we were about a hundred 
yards off the house when a 
strange native seeking work 
passed. Juliet did not care 
for his looks and bolted again, 
taking Romeo with her. I 
have noticed that whenever 
they go off it is always Romeo 
who leads his sister astray ; 
but when they have been out 
for a time he is always perfectly 
willing to follow me home, 
when she is averse to returning, 
and naturally love for her is 
greater than for me. 

By then dusk was falling, 
and I spotted them just as I 
was giving it up. I got up to 
them again and grabbed Juliet. 
As her coat was too slippery 
to hold, I took my belt off and 
got it round her neck, while 
I called to the boys to bring a 
box. By the time they arrived 
darkness had fallen, and the 
lamps galvanised her into fiend- 
ish activity, which resulted in 
the total destruction of one 
trouser leg, a goodly collection 
of scratches in various parts of 
my anatomy, and in the final 
departure of Juliet, belt and 
all. I found them about 10 a.m. 
next day after they had stam- 
peded the young heifers of a 
neighbour. They appeared to 
have had enough of the world, 
and while she went into the 
travelling cage very easily, his 
lordship actually condescended 
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to hurry and trotted behind the 
lorry, so that we made good 
going to the house. Their 
hurried departure had left one 
more set of fine claw-marks on 
the plaster below the window. 

As they grew bigger, getting 
them into lunch became more 
and more exhausting. Juliet 
was inveigled into a cage and 
carried in by four boys. That 
was all right, but getting them 
back was more difficult. Meat 
was put at the far end of the 
cage, but had little effect 
because the lions are never 
really hungry ; occasionally she 
would stretch to her fullest 
extent and grab the meat with 
her hind-quarters, preventing 
the door from dropping. Why 
she minds I do not know, for 
she is only in it a few minutes ; 
perhaps just on principle she 
does not see why she should 
always have less fun than her 
brother. I tried putting a rope 
round her and pulling her in, 
but she generally won that 
tug-of-war, and often the cage 
spun violently like a teetotum, 
while I and sundry bits of 
furniture skidded wildly across 
the floor. Lately the method 
has been to put Juliet in the 
hall, which has no windows, 
and drive Romeo back to the 
Tun: one will never leave the 
other for long. The reason 
we do not care to have both 
loose outside is that they may 
run off for a day or two, and 
neighbours do not have the 
same trust in them as we have. 
I can understand their not 
appreciating their stock being 
stampeded, but I cannot 
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imagine why some appear to 
be frightened for themselves, 
No good - conditioned lion jg 
going to bother with a human 
being when he is not hungry 
and animals are about in plenty. 

Reliable though Juliet is, as 
far as humanity is concerned, 
she is the wider awake never 
to miss a good opportunity. 
Earlier this year she short- 
headed me to a pen of six-week- 
old ducklings, and before [I 
could shoo her out five were 
dead, several merely stepped 
upon. A few months later she, 
aided maybe by Romeo, finished 
the brood the day before we 
were to eat the first. Their 
house in those days was still 
only made of extremely brittle 
half-inch timber. One night 
someone must have hit a plank 
hard while feeding, and it 
disintegrated. 

Next morning I was awakened 
by the houseboy saying the 
lions had gone; as an after- 
thought he added that all the 
ducks were dead. Investigation 
showed that the lions had torn 
off a sheet of corrugated iron 
and had duly killed the seven 
ducks, but they did have the 
decency not toeat them. Tracks 
were to be seen all around the 
house; the lions had looked 
in at all the windows, and 
then, judging by the mass of 
pug-marks, had played hide-and- 
seek in the flower-beds, seem- 
ingly in no hurry to depart. 
I tracked them for about a 
mile and a half, when I lost 
the spoor on stony ground. 
On my way back I met the 
owner of the land the lions 
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must have been on, and he 
seemed far from pleased. He 
talked about all his valuable 
stock and young pedigree bulls, 
so I suggested that their value 
might be left until some damage 
was done, adding that the value 
of Romeo and Juliet was beyond 
price. 

I sent chits to other neigh- 
bours in case someone might 
be tempted to shoot them, or 
their boys to spear them, and 
meantime I continued looking. 
My tactics are simple: I go 
around calling ‘ Romey,’ and 
feeling the most perfect fool 
since Romeo is a half-grown 
lion and may be ‘ just around 
the corner’ of quite a million 
bushes. About 2 P.M. @ chit 
arrived from the gentleman I 
had met to say his horse had 
shied quite near his house, so 
off I dashed to do a little more 
‘This is your owner calling’ 
act—but in vain. At dusk a 
breathless child arrived to say 
the lions were chasing the man’s 
horses, and would I come at 
once. I and several boys 
hopped into the lorry, but 
when we arrived there was no 
sign of Romeo or Juliet, but 
an even more peeved owner. 
No damage had been done, so 
I drove to where they had last 
been seen and went off alone. 
My bait was a basin of eggs, 
and in a few minutes Romeo 
duly appeared looking pleased 
to see me. He is always 
the more boisterous in his 
affections, and he _ knocked 
me over while we embraced 
each other heartily. Juliet, 
with more maidenly reserve, 
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came along later. They had 
three eggs apiece, and departed. 
I followed, and again Romeo 
joined me. I wanted to catch 
Juliet ; for there was some hope 
of pulling her into the cage 
with the aid of rope, but little 
of holding Romeo. She, that 
evening, was bent on other 
pleasures and would keep just 
out of range, so in desperation 
I put the rope round Romeo’s 
middle. He did not object 
until the cage and boys arrived, 
when he became restive. When 
it came to trying to haul him 
in he exerted himself, and in 
a few seconds four boys and 
myself were in one place, and 
Romeo was in another, and 
that was that. So the lions had 
@ second night out. 

I hoped they would work 
towards home, two and a half 
miles away, and next morning 
I looked for tracks near-by, and 
in about three-quarters of a 
mile I found fresh ones, so I 
left boys to follow them up 
while I went home for break- 
fast. Before the meal was over 
a native arrived to say he had 
found the lions. They were in 
a thick patch of bush, and this 
time both seemed to consider 
me their father and mother. 
I walked along slowly, sitting 
down every few yards, when 
both crawled all over me. I 
noticed a horrible, unmistakable 
odour. Evidently they had 
tried a little hunting on their 
own, but not being very clever 
they had not done very well, 
and the only animal to which 
they had got close—and to it 
they must have been very 
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close indeed — was a skunk. 
Poor Romeo and Juliet, not a 
good outing. After we had 
left the thick area they followed 
me steadily, only once stopping 
for fat Romeo to have a breather 
in the shade; they perambu- 
lated one on either side like 
two well-trained dogs, or else 
just to heel, and home we came 
straight up the drive and into 
their run. They evidently had 
not even found the river, from 
which they had not been more 
than a few hundred yards; for 
I have never known them drink 
so much, nearly a gallon a 
head. They then slept like 
logs all day, and once Romeo 
put his paw to his head just 
like a man who is suffering from 
a bad ‘ hang-over.’ Since then 
they have not escaped, but I 
expect they will do so sooner or 
later. 

Just before this episode Juliet 
had done an excellent piece of 
work. The boys of the neigh- 
bour with the so valuable stock 
used to let his work oxen stray 
on to the farm, and one evening 
we let Juliet out. She saw 
them and did a perfect stalk. 
It took her a long time, but 
she got fairly close; then she 
seemed rather nonplussed ; per- 
haps the bullocks looked a bit 
large. She rushed out from 
cover, and the bullocks bolted. 
They then thought she looked 
rather small, even if she did 
have that nasty smell they 
knew, for by then she had got 
up-wind. They formed line 
and returned, so she folded 
back her ears and advanced 
with a most purposeful gait, 
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and they again bolted just as 
the herdsman arrived. 

When young both suffered 
badly from every sort of worm, 
and we took an infinity of 
trouble trying to cure them. 
We bought special tablets and 
dosed them regularly. Juliet 
did not mind much, but Romeo, 
male-like, made a terrific fuss. 
We sewed the pills in meat, but 
he would manage to eat the 
meat and spit out the capsules ; 
or if he did swallow them he 
would be sick later and get 
rid of them that way. As they 
grew the worms disappeared 
largely on their own, and we 
no longer have that interlude. 
They both eat grass during 
their regular outings, and I 
have seen them put @ paw 
through the netting and pull 
in grass to eat. Perhaps the 
chief drawback to keeping lions 
is that however busy you may 
be, and however little game 
may be about, regularly you 
must shoot, and shoot straight. 
In order to approach slightly 
to normal conditions I give 
them one meatless night a 
week. Of course they get far 
more to eat than they would 
in any zoo, or on the veld, 
but I have always rather over- 
fed all the lions I have kept. 
If I know a visitor wants 
‘close up’ snaps I give them 
an extra amount the previous 
evening ; for like human beings 
they are lethargic when they 
have over-eaten; if ‘ action’ 
snaps are wanted they are 
underfed. People have re- 
marked on the beautiful con- 
dition and glossiness of the 
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coats of this pair. I find that 
proportionally they eat less now 
than they did a year ago. An 
impala buck does them for 
three nights, for what I call 
rather small feeds. 

Early this year they took to 
grunting whenever the lorry 
was started up. Juliet began 
it, but now both grunt properly, 
a most pleasant sound. I have 
not made up my mind what 
they mean by it; it could be 
interpreted as speeding me on 
my way or a request not to 
be left behind. Lately they 
have taken to grunting once 
or twice a week, particularly 
on dull mornings or evenings. 
Very lately they have attracted 
wild lions. Romeo was saluting 
the day when he, and I, heard 
an answering grunt far off. 
Gradually it came nearer, and 
what is very rare today in settled 
areas, this wild lion continued 
until 9 A.M., and ended up not 
more than @ mile distant. That 
night he passed within four 
hundred yards. Next night he 
killed two young bullocks four 
miles off. The following morn- 
ing but one I had been out 
shooting for them, deliberately 
selecting a waterbuck which 
had completely wrecked two 
sides of @ new hen run. On 
my way back I passed a boy 
who was mending the break, 
and he asked, “Did you see 
that lion over there?” This 
wild lion had evidently been 
intrigued by all the grunting 
of Romeo and Juliet and had 
come up to meet them; he 
had got to within ninety yards 
of the house as late as 7.45, 


and had been turned by the 
native. I verified the boy’s 
story by the tracks. I was out 
late the same evening and was 
woofed at by this wild fellow 
just after dusk when I was 
only about fifty yards from 
Romeo’s run. After dinner we 
went out to see if we could 
see him, or if he was going to 
try and break into our pair. 
All we got for our pains was 
two more distinctly peeved 
snarls right inside the drive. 
We put out meat to try and 
keep him around, but nothing 
happened. He is liable to get 
shot for killing stock if he con- 
tinues to show himself in broad 
daylight, but he will not be 
harmed by us. Of our pair 
Romeo seemed the more inter- 
ested in the visitor. 

I have now made their run 
four times as big, partly to 
amuse them more and partly 
from a photographic point of 
view. Some things they will 
only do in their run. For 
instance, some of Romeo’s faces 
are too comic, particularly one 
registering disapproval of cer- 
tain smells. Another is to have 
a tug-of-war with a rope. A 
third is to ‘strap hang’ on a 
piece of wire stretched across 
the top. He lets me ride him, 
but is not a good mount and 
unseats me by the simple pro- 
cess of sitting down. Some 
of these pictures would be quite 
amusing, but all would be 
ruined by a netting background, 
so I have put in a section of 
cedar slab against which I hope 
to get better results. In the 
middle I have built them a 
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platform about five feet high 
which acts as a shade and gives 
them a lying-up place off the 
ground. 

Some people consider that 
one should not keep animals 
like lions. That can _ be 
argued in any case, but 
Romeo and Juliet are only in 
semi-captivity, for they leave 
their run often; moreover, I 
sometimes open the door for 
them to come out, but they 
are too lazy or disinclined to 
do so, which is proof that they, 
at any rate, do not resent being 
confined. Further, they never 
act in a ‘caged lion’ manner 
and strike one as _ perfectly 
happy. Having been born in 
captivity, from parents who 
had spent all their lives in a 
zoo, it is not surprising that 
they do not resent their life, 
for they have never known 
any other form; and in the 
case of an animal, that which 
has never been experienced can 
hardly be missed. In actual 
fact the life of a wild lion is 
far from the simple carefree 
existence that it is commonly 
supposed to be. In only a few 
areas he is not hunted by man, 
white or black, and always 
does he himself have to hunt, 
and hunt brilliantly, if he does 
not want to go hungry for many 
days on end. 

Our friends tell us we are 
‘mad’ to keep such beasts as 
pets. That is a matter of 
opinion. How long we shall 
be able to have them into 
lunch remains to be seen. 
Naturally we hope to do so 
as long as they live, probably 


fifteen years in this state. In 
our opinion it is largely a matter 
of keeping our nerve and not 
being unduly foolish. With 
visitors we no longer loose the 
lions unless they know and 
like them, and are themselves 
known and liked. Even in 
their run they can sense im- 
mediately who is scared of 
them and who is not. When 
but six months old one or two 
people were palpably nervous, 
and at once the lions took 
advantage of this. I have 
perhaps been bitten and 
scratched more often than Fupi, 
who says that I take more 
chances than she does. To 
which I reply that I know 
more about them. Further, I 
was thoroughly mauled, on 
account of making two errors, 
by a wild one in 1921, and this 
resulted in seven weeks in 
hospital ; but I set great faith 
in the fact that I have never 
heard of anyone being mauled 
twice. One has faith in one’s 
star or one has not; I have 
great faith in mine. It is true 
I got rather badly bitten by 
another tame one about 1930, 
but that was accidental on his 
part. He had got a piece of 
bone stuck in his intestines and 
castor oil appeared the only 
cure. I think he loathed this 
as much as I do, so it had to 
be administered forcibly; my 
hand was unlucky enough to 
get crunched between two of 
his eye teeth. It happened to 
be the same hand that got 
bitten previously and went 
septic, but a whiff of chloroform 
and a cut soon put it right. I 
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have found with lion scratches 
or bites that if you are going 
septic you go, iodine or no 
iodine. In either case if the 
injury is deep the iodine never 
penetrates far enough because 
the flesh closes as soon as the 
claw or tooth is withdrawn ; 
mine makes a convenient theory, 
anyway. I have also disproved 
entirely, to my own satisfaction, 
that the taste of human blood 
excites lions; often I have let 
them lick a fresh scratch; the 
only reaction has been slight 
distaste evidenced by great 
wrinkling of the nose, which is 
the opposite in the case of an 
animal’s blood. 

It must not be forgotten 
that we all take our pleasures 
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differently. Some people swim 
the channel; others climb 
Mount Everest; while many 
enjoy schooling ‘ wicked’ 
horses. We like our lions, 
and we flatter ourselves that 
they are fond of us. Fupi 
thinks she is very careful with 
them. I have been told so 
often, and have been given 
chapter and verse to prove 
that lions always ‘ end in tears,’ 
that it will seem almost unkind 
of Romeo and Juliet if they 
prevent the inevitable com- 
ment, “Ah! Yes. I always 
knew they would rend them 
one day. Some people never 
learn.”” Anyway, we and the 
lions are perfectly content at 
present. 
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THE WANDERING YEARS.—XXX1I.-XLII. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


XXXI. 


It is May Day, 1939, and 
there are no bomb craters in 
my garden. There are flowers, 
young lettuces and _ spring 
onions, and my early peas are 
coming along in fine style. The 
apple blossom is a sight and 
each tree hums, like a contented 
dynamo, with bees. The pears 
and plums have set and it 
looks as if this were going to 
be a greengage year. ‘The 
blackbirds are shouting so 
loudly in the orchard that I 
think the scent of my massed 
wallflowers has made them 
drunk. My soil is in good 
heart and bursting with 
greenery. This is the good 
life, and, once more, it seems 
worth while to go on with it 
and to tell of it. 

This is the good life. I have 
tried most kinds of life, but 
this is the best. It contents 
me. It should content the 
majority of men. And I wish 
to point out that, if the 
majority of men were con- 
tented, they would take effective 
steps to ensure that their con- 
tentment was not disturbed by 
fools making war. The task, 
therefore, to which to devote 
oneself is to extol this way of 
life and to point out the methods 
of attaining it. 

It is not difficult to achieve 
contentment. When, at last, 


T understood what mark to aim 
at, I found it comparatively 
easy to score a hit. It therefore 
exasperates me to see 80 many 
people apparently resigned to 
living unhappy lives. If you 
do not like your life, change it. 
If you are dissatisfied with 
your circumstances and environ- 
ment, alter them. If you are 
bored with travelling along one 
dull, everlasting ‘rut, climb out 
of it. Climb out! It seems so 
hard. It is so easy. I know. 
T have done it. 

Having done this thingfand 
having found it so easy, it 
infuriates me when I see anyone 
leading an unhappy life, fearing 
to change it. There is nothing 
more frightful than leading an 
unhappy life. Any change must 
be for the better. Then why, 
in heaven’s name, be afraid to 
make the change ? 

The reply I get to this 
question invariably is, ‘“ It’s 
easy to talk, but...” AndI 
answer, ‘ Coward !”’ 

But it is easy to talk. Here 
am I, talking big and bold, 
forgetting it took me years to 
muster up enough courage to 
climb out of my own unhappy 
rut; forgetting that I should 
not have climbed out even 
then if my wife had not stood 
beside me, resolutely pushing. 
But that, after all, does not 
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really matter. The point is, 
it can be done. I am out. 
I did climb out to a life worth 
living. And even if I had not 
found @ life worth living, the 
effort would have been worth 
it for the sake of the climb 
alone. It was fine. It was 
thrilling. It was the best thing 
I have done. Now, no ruts 
can confine me any more, 
because I know what fun it is 
climbing out of them. 

There is no rut too deep to 
climb out of. In truth, the 
deeper and darker the rut, the 
less the impulse needed to get 
out of it. It is the shallow ruts, 
providing fairly easy going and 
leading nowhere, which are the 
devil. 

If I were an anemployed coal- 
miner with a wife and a lot of 
young children living miserably 
in @ slum in a depressed area, 
I should regard myself as being 
in one of the darkest, deepest 
ruts one can get into in this 
civilised country. Knowing 
what I know now, I should 
take my wife and children by 
the hand and walk away from 
that distressful environment. 
Just walk away. Nothing worse 
could happen than staying there. 
And something better would 
happen. No one can tell me 
that the sight of an Englishman 
and his family dying of hunger 
by the roadside would aot cause 
something to happen. 

There is the other extreme ; 
@ rich man entangled in the 
multifarious affairs of finance 
and business and bored to 
death with it all. I know 
such men personally; three 
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intimately. The poor devils! 
Why go on? ‘The way 
out, in their case, is very 
simple. But they are afraid 
of it. They go on. It is 
pathetic. 

If this confirmed individualist 
and born rebel were to find 
himself a citizen of a totalit- 
arian State, so regimented, 
disciplined, and spied upon 
that even to think his own 
thoughts was dangerous, he 
would even then refuse to admit 
he was in a rut he could not 
get out of. I would try my 
best to put my oppressors 
where they could do no more 
harm to decent men. The 
odds are they would get me; 
but, even so, I should have 
succeeded in escaping from a 
rut in which life was insup- 
portable. 

There is no rut from which it 
is impossible to escape. This is 
my Creed. 

When I was demobilised at 
the end of 1918, I was as near 
to a breakdown from con- 
tinuous overwork and worry 
as it is possible to be without 
actually going over the edge. 
My nerves were like over-wound 
fiddle strings, and badly frayed 
at that. My body was skin 
and bones; there was nothing 
left in me. My brain was tired 
out. I could not concentrate ; 
I could hardly think. What I 
needed was a long, long rest, 
lying on my back in the sun, 
doing absolutely nothing. 

But one must eat; and the 
war had left me a financial 
wreck as well as a physical one. 
During the war I had hardly 
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given a thought to my business 
interests in the East, with the 
result that there was no business 
left to be interested in. I had 
had no word for months from 
my partner, Sam. Rumours 
reached me that he was in bad 
trouble. Rumour also had it 
that all I had left was one 
schooner, still trading, but 
heavily in debt. 

And recently I had induced 
a girl to marry me. After that 
I had seen her once during 
short leave. And then, the 
war over, there was I, on her 
hands, with a wrecked body, 
a@ wrecked mind, and a wrecked 
fortune. 

There are men who sneer at 
women. I think no man is 
good enough for a good woman. 
I do not care to be a burden 
on anyone, and certainly not 
on a girl with her life before 
her. I hinted as much. Said 
Herself, ‘‘ What you need, old 
boy, is a rest. And you shall 
have one. Yourest. I'll work.’’ 

That, of course, was the 
sensible solution. I know that 
now. ‘True partners in any 
enterprise, particularly in the 
enterprise of life, must help 
each other and take the rough 
with the smooth. My partner 
knew that; Idid not. I should 
have let her work for us both 
while I made myself fit to 
work by resting ; but I was still 
a victim of false, pride-begotten 
convention. I thought it un- 
manly and degrading to live 
on any woman’s earnings, and 
I said so. In saying so I, in 
truth, insulted a willing partner 
by throwing her sex in her 


face. For what, in reality, has 
sex got to do with it? 

It was Robert Louis Steven- 
son, God bless him! who said, 
“Tf we find but one to whom 
we can speak out of our heart 
freely, with whom we can walk 
in love and simplicity without 
dissimulation, we have no 
ground of quarrel with the 
world or God.” And, having 
had the frightening luck to 
find such an one with whom to 
walk through life, I forthwith 
spat in her face by informing 
her she could not help me in 
time of trouble, because she was 
@ woman. 

One must eat. I had to earn 
money somehow. Now my eyes 
were opened, I saw clearly how 
despicable had been my former 
way of making a living. The 
mere thought of going back to 
‘Business’ sickened me. I 
could not face again the shady 
shifts, the hagglings, the fore- 
stalling, and the meannesses of 
that ignoble life. So I thought. 
But I had to face it. It was the 
only way I knew. 

I went to the City office of 
that firm of Eastern financiers 
and merchants with whom I 
had been connected before the 
war. I did my best to hide 
my wrecked state from the 
eyes of those keen business 
men. I doubt if I succeeded, 
but they happened to be in 
need of the kind of man I 
once had been. They said, 
“'You’ve been out of business 
so long that you’re behind the 
times and you must have lost 
the run of things, so we doubt 
if you’ll be much use to us 
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Therefore we cannot offer you 
high pay. But the Managers 
of our branches in Japan have 
been holding the fort out there 
without relief ever since the 
war started. The poor fellows 
need a rest badly. We are 
therefore prepared to send you 
out to Japan immediately to 
relieve our branch Managers 
in rotation while they come 
home on leave.” 

I wanted to answer that I, 
too, had been holding a fort 
without relief throughout the 
war, and that no man’s need of 
a holiday could be more urgent 
than mine. What I did say was, 
“Thank you, sir.” 

I went back to business. 

I had to fight like fury to 
get two passages to Japan. In 
1919 all the world was fighting 
for passages in the few ships 
available. I thought the 
voyage out might give me a 
spell of rest and peace, but it 
proved to be a long-drawn, 
sordid nightmare. The ship 
was crammed beyond decency 
and the resources of her accom- 
modation, and I could have 
found more peace and rest 
hanging from a strap in a tube 
train during rush hours. 

To take over a strange and 
complicated job from another 
man in a hurry is never easy, 
and it was precisely the kind 
of harassing, hustling, anxious 
business with which I was in 
the poorest shape to cope. At 
intervals of six months I relieved 
four peace-worn men from the 
worries of their businesses. I 
plunged head first into a turmoil 
of commercial affairs. I had 


to carry on the middle of 
schemes begun by other men, 
and to turn them over in good 
shape for other men to finish. 

My activities were hectic and 
varied. Within a space of two 
years I functioned as banker, 
steamship agent, marine under- 
writer, Consul for three foreign 
countries, nurse to a Prince, 
jailer to prisoners of war, coal 
shipper and bunkerer, office 
manager, currency broker, ship 
broker, import and _ export 
merchant, bear-leader to a 
Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Extraordinary, and as a special- 
ist on chemical, vegetable, and 
fish fertilisers. In between 
whiles I had to buy cheap and 
sell dear all things that can 
be bought and sold, including 
gold, credit, manure, friendship, 
ships, machinery, toys, land, 
whisky, and a White Russian 
girl baby. 

It was a good thing for me 
I had no longer any private 
business affairs to worry about. 
I could not have stood the 
extra strain. My partner, Sam, 
and our one remaining schooner 
were both out of commission. 
I prefer not to explain why, 
except to say that poor old 
Sam had taken a longer chance 
than usual and come a tre- 
mendous cropper from which 
he has still to rise. 

In the early part of 1921 the 
strain told, and I came to the 
end of my strength. I could 
not sleep. I had to read the 
simplest letter several times 
before it conveyed any meaning 
to me. Fits of giddiness 
suddenly attacked me, and I 
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found myself staggering as I 
walked, so that I had to stop 
and hold on to something. 

I was finished, but I made 
one last bid. The Georgian 
Government were in the market 
for two troopships, and I made 
up what was left of my mind to 
sell them those ships, or die. If 
I succeeded, I planned to resign 
and go home on my share of 
the profits, and get, at last, the 
rest I so sorely needed. 

It is hard and anxious work, 
selling a ship, at the best of 
times, and the conditions gov- 
erning this particular sale were 
peculiar and intricate for many 
unusual reasons. I had to 
negotiate, mainly by cable, with 
the buyers, the owners, the 
underwriters, the classification 
society, the bankers, my London 
principals, and various other 
parties, all with conflicting 
interests which had to be recon- 
ciled. And the competition was 
fierce and ruthless. And my 
brain would not work. 

But I sold those ships. One 
day two cables arrived from 
the buyers and the sellers, both 
reading, “‘ We accept.” And I 
put my head on my office desk 
and wept. It was all over. I 
had done it. Nothing remained 


but to collect the purchase 
money. The representatives of 
the Georgian Government were 
in Shanghai and my Managing 
Director, who was taking no 
chances, left for that port by 
the first ship, to collect the 
cash. 

Three days later he sent me 
this cable, “Sale cancelled 
owing to State of Georgia 
yesterday ceased to exist owing 
to invasion by Soviets.’ 

That blow from Fate knocked 
me out. I said to Herself, 
“We can’t go home now and 
I can’t resign, because we'll 
starve. But I can’t keep going 
long. I’ve been putting up a 
bluff at the office for months. 
But my brain’s gone and I 
can’t even stand up without 
holding on to something. They’ll 
probably put it down to drink 
and fire me. I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“But I do,” my _ wife 
answered. ‘I’ve seen this 
coming and I’ve had my irons 
in the fire. I’ve got a job, my 
son, ready and waiting for me, 
in Boston. You’ve got to 
resign and we’ll get away to 
the States at once, and I'll 
keep things going while you pull 
yourself together.” 


XXXII. 


My wife was in process of 
making a name on the London 
stage when she married me. 
She abandoned her career to 
look after this broken - down 
crock in the Far East. If you 
drop out from the specialised 


and peculiar life of the stage 
for any length of time it is 
almost impossible to get back 
again. To get back at all it 
is necessary to accept whatever 
work you can get. To get 
herself back, my wife joined 
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the Repertory Company at the 
Copley Theatre in Boston. They 
produced a new play every week, 
which meant rehearsing one 
play all day and playing another 
every night, plus matinees. Her- 
self, therefore, worked like a 
slave. I did nothing except 
strive desperately to conceal 
the fact that I was going 
mad. 

I knew quite well I was going 
off my head. I was afflicted 
with continuous and agonising 
headaches. I could not think ; 
it was difficult to follow the 
simplest train of thought. I 
could not sleep. My memory 
was dead. Amnesia held me 
in its exasperating entangle- 
ments. Fits of acute giddiness 
overcame me, and I dared not 
go outside the door for fear of 
being felled in the street by a 
stroke of the blind-staggers. 

One day I found myself in 


a taxi. I said to Herself, 
“Here! What’s this? How 
did I get here? We can’t 


Where are we 
going? Where are you taking 
me?’? TI struggled to get out. 
I accused her, God forgive me, 
of sneaking me off to the 
lunatic asylum. 

We have, I think, like most 
tried friends, a means of com- 
municating our inmost thoughts 
and feelings without using 
words. It is a matter of, I 
suppose, the eyes, and, perhaps, 
telepathy. Herself did not 
speak, but she said, ‘ You 
poor old fool, you know you 
can trust me.” I said, “ All 
right, old lady; but what’s 
up?” 


afford taxis. 
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She said, “ We’ve had a 
stroke of great luck. I’ve been 
pulling strings. I hardly hoped 
to bring it off, but anything’s 
worth trying. And it has come 
off. Harvey Cushing’s agreed 
to see you.”’ 

I said, ‘Oh, Lord! Another 
blasted doctor who can’t help 
me, and another blasted bill 
we can’t pay. What’s the 
use ? ”’ 

She said, “ You’ll see. This 
man knows more about heads 
and what goes on inside them 
than any man on earth. I’ve 
seen him and he’s going to cure 
you. J know it.” 

“Tf that’s his reputation,” I 
answered, “‘ then what I know 
is, all he’s going to do is to 
charge a bigger fee than any 
man on earth.” 

“Yes. But that’s fair,’ said 
Herself, “ because he’s going 
to earn it.” 

My memory at that period 
seems to have been as mad as 
the rest of me. I remember 
that conversation vividly, but 
I am vague about all else that 
followed until the moment 
I entered Harvey Cushing’s 
presence. I have an impression 
of an enormous, modern hospital 
and of earnest young men in 
white night-shirts sticking 
needles into me and inflicting 
painful and surprising electric 
shocks, and boring right through 
my eyes into my brain with 
excruciatingly brilliant rapiers 
of light. Said one, “‘ Now the 
Chief will see you.” 

He opened a door. 

The walls of the room I 
entered were hung with steel 
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helmets. There were hundreds 
of helmets of all the patterns 
of all the armies that fought 
in the war. And every helmet 
had a ragged hole torn in it 
by a splinter of shell or a bullct. 
That exhibition made me feel 
sick. 

“ That’s my shop window,” 
said a voice. “Some of my 
cases, while I was serving with 
your army in France. The 
heads inside those helmets, as 
you may imagine, got con- 
siderably knocked about. But 
I fixed ’em. Complete re- 
coveries, eighty-nine per cent. 
Don’t think I’m boasting. I 
just want you to realise that 
even if a man’s brain is torn to 
pieces we can fix him up again 
all right.” 

Harvey Cushing is the sort 
of man you like the look of 
as soon as you see him. He 
grinned at me. “ Sit down and 
smoke,’’ he went on, ‘ while I 
look at these reports my assist- 
ants have made on you.” He 
flicked over the pages. He 
hardly glanced at them. Then 
he tossed the whole sheaf on the 
floor. 

‘““T’ve got a friend,” said he, 
‘““who’s a weather forecaster. 
He bases his forecasts on reports 
of conditions cabled to him by 
experts from all parts of the 
world, and he plots it all down, 
in signs and symbols, on a 
wonderful chart on his desk. 
And he’s a rotten forecaster. 
His forecasts are fifty-three per 
cent wrong. The reason being 
—he never looks out of the 
window.” 

He looked me in the eyes. 
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I have never been looked at go 
intensely before or since. 

Presently he passed sentence, 
He said, “ You came in here 
thinking I’d send you out to 
the mad-house. You can forget 
it. You’re all right. You're 
suffering from suppressed war- 
shock, aggravated by chronic 
overwork and worry. I’ve had 
hundreds of cases just like yon. 
You get acute headaches, 
You’ve got to put up with ’em, 
They’ll pass. It’s a good thing 
you’ve got ’em. If you hadn't, 
your imagination would fasten 
on something else and you'd 
kid yourself you’d got cancer, 
or something else unpleasant. 
You’re not mad. You’re over- 
wrought, but you’re as sane as 
I am. If you go out of this 
room believing the truth I’m 
telling you, you'll be O.K. in 
from ten to twelve months, if 
you take it easy. If you go 
out of that door thinking I’m 
just jollying you along and 
lying to you, then you'll cut 
your throat within a month 
or jump out of a window. You 
believe me, or you don’t. Take 
your choice, but I’m telling you 
the truth, and I hope you'll 
believe me.”’ 

I believed him. I can tell 
you the words he said, but I 
cannot convey the way he said 
them. He was suRE, and he 
made me know he was sure. 
Above all was the sense of the 
man’s innate greatness and 
goodness. I went into his 
presence a tottering, broken 
wreck, ridden by the fear of 
something worse than death. 
I left him as a sound man, 
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confident and happy. Herself 
tells me that when I returned 
to her with my chest sticking 
out and my eyes shining, I was 
singing. 

I, in common with hundreds 
more, owe to Harvey Cushing 
my life and happiness. I can 
never repay him. I will not 
say more—except this. I 
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believe the minimum fee for 
a consultation with this, the 
world’s most eminent brain 
specialist, was $2500. I asked 
him what I owed him for 
saving my life and he said, 
“Tm deep in debt to any 
man who fought in_ that 
war. Let’s call it square, 
shall we ? ” 


XXXII. 


When my brain began to 
work again and I could walk 
about without falling down, 
we abandoned Boston for New 
York. New York was my 
idea of hell, but it promised 
to provide more opportunities 
than Boston for an actress and 
a jack-of-all-trades to earn their 
bread. You can starve in New 
York quite easily, but the place 
is a giant lucky-tub from which 
it is possible to dip out some 
amazing prizes. My luck was 
out. I dipped repeatedly to 
grasp only sawdust, but I 
finally got hold of a clerking 
job in a down-town steamship 
office. Herself did better. She 
landed a big part in a Broadway 
play at a fantastic salary. She 
actually earned more in one 
week than I did in one year. 
She worked all night ; I worked 
all day. We lived in different 
worlds and met only at break- 
fast. It was no fun. 

Business methods in general 
disgust me, but the way they 
do business in New York 
frightened me as well. I was 
used to strenuous competition 
in pursuit of money profits, but 


competition in New York was 
ruthless, venomous, and deadly. 
New York business men savage 
each other to death. I know, 
intimately, only the shipowning 
end of that merciless battle- 
field, but I believe all trade 
and business in New York is 
a shambles. Volcanic and en- 
tirely ruthless men are con- 
tinually climbing, with incredible 
rapidity, to the top of a pile 
of butchered competitors. They 
prance there, rampant, lustily 
dominating their particular 
field, the envy of all beholders. 
They buy Long Island palaces 
and steam yachts, and then fall 
even more rapidly than they 
rose, hamstrung, knifed in the 
back, and clubbed on the skull 
by some pitiless opponent. 
English shipowners are tough 
strugglers after profits, but ship- 
owning with them is usually a 
family tradition. They have 
ships in their blood, and the 
welfare of their vessels comes 
first, with profits second. In 
New York things are different. 
In my time there were only 
two real shipowners in the 
port; the rest ran floating 
2D 
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dollar mills and hardly knew 
one end of a ship from the 
other. The things they did 
with ships in their avid ignor- 
ance would make a Cardiff 
shipowner faint. One of them 
was @ greengrocer who aban- 
doned his trade to run some 
U.S. Shipping Board steamers. 
He put them on the loading 
berth, filled them with cargo 
at rates of freight which did 
not pay for their fuel, ran them 
out to the Levant, sold them 
to the Greeks for half their 
market value, and vanished 
with the boodle. 

I hold a higher opinion of 
that greengrocer than of some 
others who ‘managed’ Shipping 
Board vessels for the Govern- 
ment on commission. Their 
commission was based on the 
gross freight earnings, and they 
accepted any cargo offering at 
any rate of freight they could 
get. The ships naturally 
suffered, but that did not matter 
to their Managers, who collected 
their commissions whatever 
happened to the ships. 

The company for which I 
worked owned its own vessels. 
The office was run on the lines 
of a shop. My place was at 
the counter, and the thing I 
sold was cargo space. This put 
me in direct contact with our 
customers. I found them a 
queer lot. They seemed to 
me to be full of snap and 
go, but not much knowledge 
or experience. Such things 
as the following frequently 
happened. 

Shipper (rushing in and bang- 
ing his fist on my counter): 


“Say! Make it snappy. I got 
twenty cases bikeparts. What's 
yer rate ? ”’ 

Myself: “‘ I beg your pardon, 
Twenty cases of what?” 

Shipper: ‘ Bikeparts. I said 
it once. Spare parts for bikes, 
Cycles. Bicycles. You big 
simp. Pick the wool out your 
ears. What’s yer rate? Make 
it low or you don’t get my 
cargo.” 

Myself: ‘Certainly. To 
what port do you wish to ship 
the cases ? ” 

Shipper : “What port? 
Why, Batavia, of course.” 

Myself: ‘I’m sorry, but our 
ships don’t go to Batavia.” 

Shipper (spying my Chief in 
the background and _ hailing 
him): ‘‘ Hey, Jim. For gorsake 
come here and talk business, 
I can’t get sense out of this 
nit-wit Limey you got here. 
He’s trying to tell me your ships 
don’t go to Batavia.” 


The Chief: ‘“ He’s right. 
They don’t.” 
Shipper: ‘ Hell! Are you 


The U.S.-—Ja-pan Steamship 
Company, or aren’t you?” 

The Chief: “ That’s us. But 
Batavia isn’t in Japan, it’s 
in... Where the hell is it 
in? Anyway, it ain’t in Japan 
I do know.” 

Shipper: ‘The hell, you 
say! (Turning on me): ‘ Why 
the hell couldn’t you say so in 
the first place? You want to 
fire this guy, Jim, an’ get a man 
who knows what he’s talking 
about.”’ 

I soon found that to be 
courteous was a mistake. Those 
go-getting he-men did not 
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understand civility ; they took 
it for servility. To be polite 
was to be despised. To be 
brusque and rude marked one 
as @ virile personage with no 
time to waste. New York 
business men are quaint. They 
think it essential to give an 
impression of business by loudly 
hustling about. By going about 
it quietly I found I could get 
through my work without any 
trouble, but my Chief mistook 
my quietness for idleness, so 
that, to retain my job, I had 
to waste a lot of time noisily 
pretending to be rushed off my 
feet. 

There came a day when I 
grew tired of pretending any 
more. I said to myself, ‘* This 
is not Life; this is Gehenna. 
Why do I do it? Why dol 
go on sticking in this loathsome 
rut? Nothing could be worse 
than this. I would far rather 
starve to death in a clean, green 
field than continue to exist in 
this disgusting environment.” 
And I meant what I said. I 
proved it by going to my Chief 
and resigning then and there. 
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He said, ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with you?” I said, ‘ Nothing, 
except that I’ve had the sense 
to see all this is just a waste of 
time.”’ 

“Ho!” cried the Chief. 
‘* You’re sparring for a rise, I 
guess. But you’ve overplayed 
your hand. If you think work- 
ing for me is a waste of time, 
you’d better get out of here 
quick—and stay out.’ 

I walked home. It was a 
long walk, but I walked on air. 
And I was determined never 
again to set foot in New York’s 
fetid subway. I said to Her- 
self, “I’ve mutinied. I’ve 
escaped. I’m free. And I 
hereby solemnly swear, so help 
me God, that I renounce and 
abandon all trade, business, 
and commerce for ever and ever 
and ever.”’ 

She said, ‘ Well done! I’m 
glad. I am glad. I haven’t 
said anything, but I’ve been 
waiting. Now—we can live.” 

And that, since then, is what 
we have been doing. 

Oh, why, why, why, did I wait 
so long ? 


XXXIV. 


There are many splendid ways 
of living, which reveal them- 
selves, however, only after one 
sees with the most absolute 
clarity that to work for money, 
material possessions, power, or 
fame is a complete waste of 
life. The few who achieve these 
things achieve unhappiness. 
Look around ! 

While I was striving to make 


money I was nothing but a 
parasite on humanity—a tape- 
worm. Small wonder I was 
unhappy. And I did not make 
much money, anyhow. Only 
when I began to produce and 
create did happiness come. 
Money came, too, and a certain 
amount of fame also ; but these 
things are by-products. The 
money, I suppose, I earn. The 
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trifle of fame which has come 
my way is, I find, nothing but 
a confounded nuisance. All it 
means is answering a lot of 
letters from people I do not 
know; hiding in the garden from 
strangers who are unwise enough 
to wish to meet a man whose 
work they like; and inventing 
lies in answer to pressing invita- 
tions to subscribe, to support, 
and to dine. I conclude that 
to be really famous must be 
pure hell. 

When I climbed out of my 
rut and gained my freedom I 
began, at last, to get in focus 
the eyes which had been vouch- 
safed to me on Vimy Ridge. 
That bright light ceased to 
dazzle; instead, it revealed. 
I began to flutter my un- 
practised wings and found I 
could fly. 

When one is free to do any- 
thing, it is merely sensible to 
do the thing one wants to do 
most. The thing Herself wanted 
to do most was to play one 
great part as Shakespeare meant 
it to be played. She said, “I 
love acting, but the commercial 
side of the theatre makes me 
feel dirty and sick. The art 
and the beauty are smothered 
by the money and the muck. 
You have to be an unscrupulous 
business woman, not an artist, 
to get hold of a worth-while 
part to play these days. The 
commercial theatre smells and 
I can’t cope with it. But I 
want to give a great perfor- 
mance in a great part before I 
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renounce the whole business, 
And I think art gets a slightly 
better chance against businegs 
in London than it does here, 
So I’ll go to London and have 
one last fling.’’ 

I said, ‘Good. You’re bound 
to be happy if you try to create 
beauty. The medium and 
environment you work in are 
all against you, but that should 
make success taste more sweet. 
And clay and pig-manure do, 
after all, produce the finest 
roses. So good luck to youn. 
I’m going to try to produce 
some beauty too; but I’m 
only going to play at it, because 
I’m tired of work.” 

So Herself went to London 
to fight her battle and I went 
to Nova Scotia to build a sailing 
ship. She worked unceasingly 
and hard with her brains; I 
worked with my hands when, 
and only when, I felt so inclined. 
She worked with sounds, words, 
feelings, poses, sensations, 
gestures ; I worked with wood, 
canvas, hemp, and iron. The 
conditions under which she 
worked were highly artificial 
and ultra-sophisticated; and 
nothing existed more simple 
and natural than my environ- 
ment. <A theatre, flaunting in 
the West End of London; a 
boatbuilding yard hiding in the 
woods of a forgotten Canadian 
province. No contrast could 
be more complete. Yet we 
were both happy, because we 
were doing the things we wanted 
to do. 
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Herself did play that great 
part as it should be played, 
and so became content. I 
built a wooden schooner, a 
lovely little thing, and sailed 
her to Bermuda. In so doing 
I enjoyed every second of my 
days for the first time in my 
life. I, too, was content. 

Many warning voices had 
cried out from their ruts that 
I was nothing but a rash and 
feather-brained fool to throw 
up a position in a sound 
business and embark on a feck- 
less enterprise which was bound 
to reduce me to penury. In 
truth, the enterprise produced 
for me more happiness than 
anything I had hitherto done. 
It did more. It gave pleasure 
to thousands of men and women 
who experienced merely its pale 
shadow. I allude to the book, 
‘The Southseaman,’ which that 
experience moved me to write. 
I tried to show what happens 
to your soul when you do 
break out of your rut and do 
what you want to do. I failed, 
of course, to show what does 
happen, but what I wrote must 
convey an echo of the joy of 
my adventure, because I wrote 
that book fifteen years ago and 
people, in numbers which con- 
tinue to surprise me, still persist 
in buying it, and in conveying 
to me their appreciation in 
kindly letters which more than 
repay me for my trouble. 

And the trouble of writing 
that book was great. I began 
to write it when I rejoined 
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Herself in London. I do not 
know why I wrote it. I did 


not know I was going to write 
a book. I had no work and no 
plans. -I just began to write. 
It was a long, hard job for an 
unpractised pen. It took me 
two years, and I should have 
starved long before I finished 
it if the gods had not sent me, 
clean out of the blue, an editor 
who desired to publish what I 
had written, serially, in his 
magazine. 

That stroke of luck was a 
godsend. No man sent that 
editor to me, so the gods must 
have sent him. They sent him 
just in time, too. I was on the 
verge of being forced to stop 
writing and seek work which 
would earn me some money. 
So I like to think the gods 
wanted that book to be written. 
Also, its success encouraged me 
to go on. 

Fver since then I have gone 
on writing. This amazes me, 
and it will, I think, continue 
to amaze me. Sixteen years 
ago I thought I was purely a 
man. of action. I liked working 
with my hands and detested 
working with my brain. Yet 
I have done nothing for the 
last fifteen years but make up 
stories and write them down. 
This seems very queer to me. 
And I have been quite unable 
to get over my sincere astonish- 
ment that people should pay 
money to read what I write. 

I do not regard myself as 
‘an author,’ a novelist, a 
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literary man, or anything like 
that. I hope I never shall. 
If I did I should have to laugh 
at myself. 

I had to fill in the space 
marked ‘ Profession’ in a pass- 
port application form recently. 
I wrote down ‘ Story-teller.’ 
This seems fairly near the mark ; 
but the passport official was 
not at all comfortable about it. 
He said I was the first man he 
had met who admitted to being 
a liar by profession. 

If I had known, when I 
started to write ‘The South- 
seaman,’ that I was letting 
myself in for two years’ penal 
servitude, I should never have 
begun it. I am, by nature, an 
indolent man. When the book 
at last was finished, I said to 
Herself, “Never again! I 
thought drilling holes in quartz 
down a deep-level mine for 
twelve hours a day was the 
hardest work a man could do. 
But, after writing these hundred 
thousand words, I know better. 
I’m going down to the docks 
tomorrow to try for a job as a 
stevedore. I need a rest.’ 

And on the morrow I found 
myself beginning to write ‘A 
Little Sail.’ That was an artless 
yarn about nothing in par- 
ticular, except the queerness of 
England and the English. The 
thing was only 5000 words 
long, but it took me four 
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months to make it. And when 
it was done I read it and said, 
“It’s not a story. There's 
nothing in it, not even a plot. 
Now, what on earth did I do 
that for? ”’ 

Said Herself, “ For the best 
of reasons. It gave you pleasure. 
Therefore, it will give pleasure 
to other people too. You’ll sell 
it easily. You see!” 

I said, “ But four months! 
It isn’t an economic proposition, 
even if anyone is foolish enough 
to buy it. And we haven't 
paid the last quarter’s rent 
for this flat yet. It’s no use. 
I'll have to find some paying 
work.” 

“Economic proposition !” 
The scorn Herself managed to 
put into those two words sur- 
prised me, until I remembered 
she was an actress. ‘ What 
economic proposition has ever 
done us any good yet?” she 
went on. “No. You go on 
writing. And never, never, 
never let a thought of money, 
or profit, or economic proposi- 
tions enter your head, or you'll 
spoil every word you write. 
You write. Ill pay the rent. 
If I can’t get a part in the 
West End I’ll join a touring 
company.” She did, too. I 
hope I am managing to convey 
the impression that I have got 
@ proper sort of partner in this 
business of life. 


XXXVI. 


The writing of stories is the the gods for inveigling me into 


best way of making a living it. 


It is the hardest work I 


I know of, and I daily thank have done, but the most gratify- 
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ing. It does not confine a man 
in time or space. I work when 
I like and where I want to. 
No man dictates to me. I am 
free. 

If the work I am doing does 
not give me pleasure, I destroy 
it and try again. I cross out 
the phrase, or tear up the 
page. And if the final result 
displeases me I burn it. No 
one except myself sees my worst 
work. Here I have an advan- 
tage over most creators. If an 
engineer or an architect builds 
a bad bridge, or an ugly house, 
there the things stand, scorned 
by all beholders. A mother 
cannot kill and bury a deformed 
baby ; but I can—and do. 

I find by experience that if 
I like what I am making, there 
are some thousands of people 
who will like it too, and pay 
me for my labour. I regard 
myself, merely, as a professional 
teller of tales. No genius guides 
me, but I know I must tell a 
good tale or get no supper. 
There is no ‘ art for art’s sake’ 
about me. I do my best for 
the sake of my pleasure and 
daily bread. 

I think a deal of nonsense 
is written about art and genius. 
I know little about art, and 
only geniuses know anything 
about genius; but I observe 
that the better the artist the 
harder he works. And the 
two geniuses I am acquainted 
with are so flooded with vital 
energy that they can, and do, 
work harder than ordinary men. 
It seems to me that the only 
way to create anything out- 
standingly fine, good, or beauti- 
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ful is to slog away at it until 
it nearly kills you. I like to 
think that, if you do this, the 
gods, if you are lucky, take 
notice of you. They say, ‘“‘ Here 
is a fellow who really is trying 
his darndest,’”? and, for a 
moment, they let their afflatus 
descend upon you, and you 
become inspired. 

Then, when you see the work 
is very good, you must be 
very, very careful. Be grateful 
and humbly thank God. If 
you try to steal the credit the 
gods will spit upon you and 
your head will swell, and that 
is the end of you. 


‘** Here, in torment, lies So-and-So, 
poisoned by Conceit. 
He is alive, but Stinketh.”’ 


Writing stories is exhausting 
work; particularly if your 
vocabulary is as small as mine 
is. I have to use plain words 
only. My working hours are 
five, running, per day ; six days 
per week. If I try to do more 
I find I turn out material fit 
only for the garbage bucket. 
My output averages under 1000 
words per week; that is, 
polished, finished, net output, 
less wastage, discards, and 
ullage. I have never thought 
out and written a short story 
in less than three months. 
People do not know the risk 
they run when they tell me 
they suppose I turn out a short 
story in a day or two. “ Your 
style is so easy,” say they. By 
Gum! If they only knew! 

To one who works so hard 
to accomplish so little, it is 
some comfort to read these 
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words: ‘‘ What one takes the 
greatest pains to do should 
look as though it had been 
thrown off quickly, almost with- 
out effort—nay, in despite of 
the truth, as though it had 
cost one no trouble. The great 
precept is: Take infinite pains 
and make something that looks 
effortless.’’ Michael Angelo said 
that. He ought to know. 

I think the only way to write 
is to get what you want to 
write perfectly clear in your 
head, and then do it and do it 
and do it. This means such 
hard work that it will never 
get done if the doing does not 
give you pleasure. Stewart 
Edward White expressed this 
truth so much better than I 
can in his book ‘ The Cabin,’ 
that I make no bones about 
lifting the whole passage. He 
makes California John say, 
“. .. when a man starts out 
to do a thing, he just nat’rally 
sees it all done before his eyes 
and he strains himself day in 
and out till it 7s done. And 
mebbe it takes a long time to 
do—a month or two, say. And 
he hasn’t had any fun with 
himself at all, endurin’ of all 
that time. He’s just plumb 
wasted a month or two out of 
his life ; and he probably won’t 
get more than one life—here. 
A man don’t want to give a cuss 
whether a thing gets done or 
not, but just whether he keeps 
working along at it. If he does 
that, it’s bound to get done, 
and without worrying him. And 
he ain’t so plumb feverish all 
the time.” 


Well done, Mr White. That 
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may not be what is called ‘ fine 


writing,’ but it is beautify 
work, if I am any judge. 

The trouble with these original 
ideas of mine is that I always 
find some: other man has had 
them before and expressed them 
better than I can. I now 
remember a man who has said, 
even better than Mr White has, 
what I have been trying to 
say. This confounded fellow, 
as @ matter of fact, seems to 
have said everything better 
than anyone. His name is 
Shakespeare. He said, “ The 
labour we delight in physics 
pain.” That makes me feel 
like giving up the pen and 
taking to a shovel. 

If one is a professional writer, 
it is not enough to write some- 
thing worth reading ; one must 
make what one writes worth 
listening to as well. In addition 
to substance there must be 
style. Style is essential, but 
dangerous. If you strive too 
hard after style, you are apt 
to find yourself writing beauti- 
fully about nothing. And even 
beauty is not enough. Reading 
that kind of writing is like 
gazing at a lovely face on a 
brainless head. One cannot 
feel admiration at the same time 
@8 scorn or pity. 

To express the truth in words, 
beautifully ; that is the art. 
It is a difficult art to master; 
it transcends all the arts. 
Listen, for example, to this 
composition of a Master of 
Prose. Feel the truth and the 
poetry. See the form and the 
colour. But listen! It is 
written by a Pole, who thought 
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in French and wrote in English. 
It was Joseph Conrad who said 
that the writer’s aim should be : 
“to arrest, for the space of a 
preath, the hands busy about 
the work of the earth, and 
compel men entranced by the 
sight of distant goals to glance 
for a moment at the surrounding 
vision of form and colour, of 
sunshine and shadows ; to make 
them pause for a look, for a 
sigh, for a smile—such is the 
aim, difficult and evanescent 
and reserved only for a very 
few to achieve. But sometimes, 
by the deserving and the for- 
tunate, even that task is ac- 
complished. And when it is 
accom plished—behold !—all the 
truth of life is there: a moment 
of vision, a sigh, a smile—and 
the return to an eternal rest.”’ 

Do you hear the music ? 

Men delight to make a 
mystery of their craft. 
Farmers, bankers, carpenters, 
sailors, golfers, priests, scien- 
tists; they all do it. It is 
bad. Bad for the craftsmen 
and bad for the craft. Writers 
are as bad as the rest. I must 
beware. Everyone can write 
nowadays, and, apparently, 
nearly everyone does. To make 
people read what you write, 
you must write well, or with 
humour. To write well is to 
choose the apt words and 
arrange them in a clear and 
pleasing pattern. The choice 
and arrangement of words; 
that is the craft. There is 
no mystery about it. You can 
find the meaning of any word 
in a dictionary. Do that and 
you will write—just like any 
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other literate person. The art 
consists in sensing the delicate 
and elusive suggestiveness of 
words. This is something you 
cannot find in any dictionary. 
Only the artist can make words 
worn dull by continued use 
shine out from the page with a 
flash that dazzles. Only the 
artist can make words laugh, or 
shout, or weep. 

I think it is not wise, or 
brave, to let oneself be bound 
too tightly by grammar, or 
convention, or even by rules 
of spelling. To stick to con- 
vention and the rules is to 
write in nothing but clichés. 
I like to read the Elizabethans, 
who never bothered much about 
the rules, even if they knew 
them. They went full out 
after what they wanted. If 
a man thought smoake looked 
smoakier or smokier, or more 
smokey than smoke, he made 
it so. If catte, in its context, 
looked more catlike than cat, 
he wrote catte. And if he felt 
in the mood to definitely split 
an infinitive, he took an axe to 
the thing. 

I admire Rudyard Kipling 
for many reasons, one being 
that, if there was no word to 
express his meaning, he invented 
one. Fowler, that first auth- 
ority on modern English usage, 
may say what he likes (he does, 
too!), but I think there is 
nothing like slang sometimes. 
It hits the spot. and is less 
vulgar and more real than being 
too literary or academic. One 
must never stain the purity of 
technical language, though. If 
tempted to do so, one would be 
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wise to read what Conrad wrote 
about journalists who persist 
in trying to make seamen cast 
anchor. 

When I have finished a story 
I either burn it or send it to 
my agent to sell. There was a 
time when I marketed my own 
productions. That was a mis- 
take. It always is a mistake 
for a producer to sell his own 
goods. A man who puts his 
whole heart and soul into creat- 
ing things has nothing left to 
put into the business of selling 
to men who put their whole 
heart and soul into buying 
things. To starve is the well- 
known fate of all inventors. 

The growth of the reading 
public since the Great War has 
been enormous, and there is a 
corresponding increase in the 
number of periodical publica- 
tions. The demand for short 
stories worthy of publication is 
greater than the supply. It 
always has been and always will 
be, but I doubt if the pressure 
of demand has ever been greater 
than it is now. As a result, a 
good story can be sold several 
times. This involves an intimate 
knowledge of the market and 
the copyright laws, which only 
@ specialist can acquire. The 
marketing of stories, these days, 
is a whole-time job, and the 
author spends his whole time 
writing. 

I used to write a story, send 
it to an editor, and feel grateful 
when he sent me a cheque. I 
thought that was the end of it. 
Now I send my story to my 
Literary Agent. He sells it 
and sends me a much larger 
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cheque than I expected, and [ 
feel grateful. Then he sells jt 
again and sends me another 
cheque, and I feel grateful and 
astonished. And he keeps on 
selling that story and sending 
me more cheques. When every 
reader in the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. knows the story by 
heart and is heartily sick of it, 
my incredible agent takes off 
his coat, tucks up his sleeves, 
and really gets down to the 
job of selling that story. He 
spreads it over the Empire 
and then gets it translated and 
gives the Continent of Europe 
a chance. Then he puts it 
with a collection of other stories 
and sells it in 7s. 6d. volume 
form and 2s. 6d. volume form 
and even 6d. volume form. 
Then he cuts the story into 
little bits and sells them to 
periodicals which specialise in 
condensed stories. That is as 
far as he has got, at present, 
but I feel there is more up his 
sleeve. I hear sinister and 
suggestive mutterings concern- 
ing dramatic and film rights, 
and one of these days I fully 
expect to find myself looking 
at a play or a movie with a 
feeling that I have read the 
story somewhere before. Then 
more cheques will materialise. 
It all feels Very Strange. 

I do my work lying back in 
an easy-chair with my feet 
on the mantelpiece. The only 
other hard workers known to 
me who tackle their job lying 
down are coal hewers in @ 
narrow seam. I also work 
@ narrow vein—my limited 
vocabulary. Five hours on end 
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is as much as I can stand. A 
peculiar nervous exhaustion then 
intervenes, which is only to be 
alleviated by violent muscular 
action. This gives me a grand 
excuse to go out and dig in the 
garden or get my bow and 
arrows and shoot a York Round. 

This is the good life. It is 
hard, but good, and it suits me. 
I hope, though, that what I 
say about it will not influence 
any man’s son to adopt story- 
telling as a career. It will not 
suit everybody, and it is not as 
simple as it sounds. Remember 
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a period of apprenticeship is 
necessary before one can tackle 
a craft. The period of appren- 
ticeship in my case lasted fifty 
odd years. When I learned to 
recognise reality, it took me 
twelve years to begin to learn 
how to write about it. So 
beware! I am not saying, 
“Don’t write.’ I am saying, 
“‘Think well before adopting 
writing a8 2 profession.’ 
Almost all mature persons who 
have done anything have at 
any rate one story to tell. And 
I think they ought to tell it. 


XXXVII. 


I wasted one-fifth of my life 
living in cities. I admit it. 
What a fool I have been! I 
actually paid, in rent, from a 
quarter to a third of my earn- 
ings to be allowed to exist in 
those two crawling hot-beds 
of pestiferous humanity, London 
and New York. I am amazed 
at myself. I am ashamed. 
There must be a strain of 
insanity in me. I certainly 
should not choose to reside in 
a cesspit if I had the chance 
to camp in a green field, even 
if the cesspit were central- 
heated, streamlined, and up- 
holstered in silk, with electric 
light and company’s water laid 
on and a picture palace and 
shops just round the corner. 
Yet I did deliberately live in 
London and New York for 
twelve years. I cannot explain 
why I committed this folly. 
To say that millions do it is 
no excuse. I can only weep 


for those wasted years—and 
for those millions. 

Cities stink. I have looked 
down from an eighth storey 
window in Madison Avenue, on 
a hot and windless day, when 
the road below was not visible 
through the blue haze of motor 
exhaust gas. And hundreds of 
thousands of people live below 
road level, in basements, in New 
York. The fumes of carbon 
monoxide and burnt oil have 
made my nose bleed in Oxford 
Street. London tastes of coal 
tar, sulphur and soot, and New 
York substitutes kitchen garb- 
age for the soot. Permeating 
all is the smell of bulk humanity. 
The fumes from a subway or 
underground exit would make 
an Eskimo vomit. 

Cities are filthy. To touch 
any object out-of-doors in a 
city is to foul oneself. If I 
blow my nose in London and 
happen to see my handkerchief 
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I experience a shock. At sea 
or in the country a shirt will 
stay clean on me for a week. 
In London my minimum ration 
of shirts is two per day. When 
I am in my garden I often lay 
my pipe on the grass between 
smokes. Last time I was in 
London I dropped my favourite 
pipe on to the pavement. I 
left it there. To put in one’s 
mouth something which has 
touched a city pavement does 
not bear thinking of. 

Cities are hells of noise. 
Unnatural noise. There is no 
need to quote examples. Noise 
is all right in the right place ; 
out of its place it files at the 
nerves. I have listened with 
pleasure to flocks of parrots 
screaming in the forest. That 
sound was grand and wild. One 
parrot screaming in a London 
flat is a maddening noise. And 
the city-bred people who com- 
pare the jaggety racket of traffic 
with the roar of the sea have, 
obviously, never heard the awe- 
inspiring crashes of great seas 
breaking. Or perhaps I mis- 
judge these city folk. Perhaps 
the noise of a London ’bus 
changing gear does fill them 
with awe. 

Cities are doomed, thank 
heaven. They are based on 
unreality and delusion. Cities 
are the result of Man’s Greatest 
Mistake. Man is bound, hand, 
foot, and stomach to the soil. 
That is his Fate. Whatever he 
may think at the moment, that 
is Man’s Fate. What the man 
of the cities does think is that 
he has conquered nature with 
his science and machinery. But 
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never believe it! The one and 
only way man can keep himself 
alive is to valet the soil, pains- 
takingly, tenderly, and with 
knowledge. The brown man 
knows all about that. Once, 
the white man knew all about 
it too; but he has forgotten. 
He was unlucky. At roughly 
the identical moment in his 
history he discovered unten- 
anted continents of virgin soil, 
and he invented machinery to 
do his toiling for him. He 
rushed his machines on to the 
new soil and produced, for the 
moment, more food and raw 
products than he knew how to 
distribute and cope with. (His 
only method of coping with 
what he calls ‘ over-production ’ 
is to destroy what he has pro- 
duced.) Man thought he had 
conquered nature and need toil 
no more. He threw away his 
spade and became a trader. 
His markets grew into cities. 
The poor fool actually believed 
(and still does) that he could 
make his living by a mere pro- 
cess of buying and selling. Mer- 
chants, stockbrokers, bankers, 
and other alleged hard-headed 
business men will laugh at me 
for a sentimental, unpractical, 
soft-headed ass if they read 
this. Well, let them read on 
and then laugh, if they can. 

Man must eat or die. His 
food comes from two sources 
only, the soil and the sea. If 
there were no soil there would 
be no men. Modern man’s 
great mistake is the belief that 
there is plenty of soil and that 
it is permanent. 

The truth is, soil is a mere 
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skin, a few inches thick, existing 
on a surprisingly small pro- 
portion of the earth’s surface. 
This thin, unstable, and com- 
paratively scanty skin on which 
man’s existence depends takes 
centuries to form, but can (and 
does) vanish utterly in the 
space of one storm of wind 
or rain if subjected to a decade 
of unsuitable tillage. And 
supremely unsuitable tillage is 
precisely what most of the soil 
of the world has been subjected 
to for the last ten decades. 

Facts are facts, even if hard- 
headed, city-bred business men 
do not see them. The best 
way to make them see is to 
speak in their own jargon. For 
the last ten decades, at least, 
man has been living on his 
capital. He has exploited the 
world’s virgin soils. He has 
taken everything out of them 
and put nothing back, except 
some chemicals which assist 
fertility but which do nothing 
to retain the soil’s stability. 
And what is the use of a fertile 
soil so unstable that it vanishes 
before a gale of wind or a fall of 
rain ? 

A period of high and easy 
living has resulted from man’s 
exploitation of the soil. But 
now all that is coming to an 
end. It is finished. The over- 
exploited soil is losing its power 
to produce food. More serious 
still, the stability of the soil 
in the ‘new’ countries has been 
destroyed. It is soil no longer ; 
it is dead dust. A storm of 
wind; a torrent of rain, and 
even that dust vanishes. 

The soil of Britain feeds 


15,000,000 people. Intensively 
cultivated it might feed 
35,000,000. Our population is 
45,000,000. We rely on the 
vanishing soils of the new lands 
to feed 30,000,000 of our people. 
The rest of Europe is in the 
same case. And the case of 
the lands we rely on to feed 
us is this: The U.S.A. can, 
now, barely feed themselves. 
The U.S.A. has 800,000,000 
acres of once productive land 
from which the soil’ has been 
eroded, and that wasted acreage 
is growing fast. That dead 
acreage is increasing. It will 
not be long before the U.S.A. 
will have to begin importing 
food. 

** At the present rate of soil 
and water depletion, the fertile 
soil of America will be, in fifty 
years, a fourth of what it was.” 
These are not the words of a 
story-teller, they are written by 
G. V. Jacks, of the Imperial 
Bureau of Soil Science, and Dr 
R. O. Whyte, of the Imperial 
Bureau of Pastures and Forage 
Crops, and appear in their 
book, ‘ The Rape of the Earth,’ 
published by Faber, this year. 
They write of a fact concerning 
one of the countries we now rely 
on to feed us; a country which 
soon will be unable to feed 
itself. 

Africa cannot feed herself 
any more, and she will become, 
owing to rapid soil erosion, less 
and less able to do so. Canada’s 
raped soil is blowing away, and 
she must restrict food pro- 
duction by 75 per cent if she 
hopes to save what is left. 
Australia’s case is worse than 
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Canada’s. New Zealand holds 
no hope. Asia is already starv- 
ing. South America is wasting 
her resources, and the exploited 
prairies of Argentina will go 
the way of the Plains of the 
Middle West—dust in the wind ; 
silt in the sea. 

Laugh those facts away, my 
hard-headed business man ! 

Where is our food to come 
from? There is only one 
answer. Abandon the stinking, 
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parasitical cities. Get out on 
the soil and sweat and dig. 
Dig for your grandchildren’s 
lives ! 

Dealers and hucksters have 
had their day, and it is done. 
The prime producers’ day is 
dawning. Do not deceive your- 
selves. When there is not 
enough food to go round, it 
will be useless to offer a man 
shares in the Bank of England 
for a share of his potato crop. 


XXXVIII. 


We existed in London flats 
for five years. Nothing can 
excuse this stupidity. Herself 
acted; I wrote. Our work 
saved us sane; the rest of that 
existence was not life. Actors’ 
cocktail parties. Publicity 
lunches. The moanings of radio 
through thin party walls. Kew 
Gardens, the Parks, the Vic- 
toria Embankment, and a cir- 
culating library kept me alive, 
I think. I had a thousand 
acquaintances and two friends. 

One of my friends owned an 
old-fashioned pilot cutter. He 
was a big man physically. The 
spirit inside that big frame was 
big, too, as this remark of his 
will show. ‘‘ Why do we exist 
like this? Let’s get aboard 
my boat and sail ourselves 
across the Atlantic to America 
and back again. Let’s live.” I 
jumped at the chance. 

That old cutter was fifty 
feet long. She had no motor, 
thank goodness. A hint of 
machinery would have spoiled 
that Odyssey. She carried a 


lot of sail, though; too much 
for two men to handle, so the 
owner asked a friend to join 
us, a retired Commander, R.N. 
A good man. 

We said, “ We’ve got a long 
way to go and we’ve got to 
live right on top of each other 
for a long while. We’re in for 
a lot of hard work, discomfort 
and worry, and maybe some 
danger as well, so we’re bound 
to get on each other’s nerves 
if we don’t look out. We must 
look out.” We did look out. 
We got more work, discomfort 
and worry than we expected, 
and our passages took longer 
than we bargained for. But 
we took care not to tread on 
each other’s corns. This was 
not easy in the small, confined 
space, but we did it. We 
started friends and we came 
back friends—thus establishing 
a world’s record. 

We left Falmouth in early 
April and sailed south, looking 
for sun and fair weather, and 
found a hardish gale in the 
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Bay which served to test the 
boat and us, nicely. We sighted 
the hazy top of Palma in the 
Canaries, and saw nothing more 
until we made our landfall at 
Montauk Point, fortiy - seven 
days out. 

Nothing happened that would 
interest city dwellers. We found 
the North-East Trade blowing 
very fresh out of the East. It 
turned the atmosphere dark 
yellow a thousand miles from 
land with blown soil lifted from 
Africa. We rolled so much, 
running dead before that fair 
wind, that our standing rigging 
stretched and we had to heave- 
to and set it all up again. All 
our salted meat went bad, so 
we hove it overboard to the 
great content of some sharks, 
and went meatless the rest of 
the passage. This did us no 
harm, but I like four lumps 
of sugar in my tea, and when 
our sugar gave out I regarded it 
as @ major calamity. 

Flying-fish flew aboard and 
we ate them for breakfast, fried. 
We ate well. We had flour, 
potatoes, onions, some tinned 
stuff, and an enormous jar of 
red wine. The Trade fainted 
and failed, leaving us drifting 
through leagues of yellow weed 
which mark that mid-ocean 
oasis, the placid Sargasso Sea. 
Each day the sun rose up 
astern of us in golden glory, 
smote us with swords, and sank 
into what I would call the wine- 
dark sea if Homer had not got 
ahead of me. However, I can 
say in truth, if not in poetry, 
that those sunsets turned the 
water to the colour of 
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burgundy. Life was lovely, 
but our progress was slow. 
When we had sailed 2000 
miles I looked at our fresh- 
water tank. It looked very 
small. It contained, I suppose, 
about as much water as 
I would waste in London on 
a hot bath, but now it had to 
keep us alive while we sailed 
another 3000 miles. We put 
ourselves on a ration of less 
than a gallon a day, and our 
supply lasted us comfortably, 
without any hardship what- 
soever. We could not wash 
ourselves overmuch, but I do 
not consider that a hardship. 
Our Commander, R.N., per- 
sisted in shaving himself every 
morning; he said the process 
nourished his morale. I grew 
a beard. It was bushy and 
black, and it nourished my 
morale beautifully. Never in 
my life had I felt so manly. 

At about this time I gave 
up wearing trousers. Why cover 
one’s legs with tubes of cloth ? 
And I had already worn the 
sterns off five pairs while sitting 
on our steering bench, striving 
to control the strenuous swing- 
ing of our giant tiller. I cannot 
make trousers, but I found out 
I can grow skin where and when 
the occasion requires. 

That was a good time, even 
if all it meant was a brief 
escape from civilisation. We 
had to keep ourselves alive 
with no help from anyone, and 
make the winds take us where 
we would go. There were no 
traffic police, R.A.C. Guides, 
nor signposts along our road. 
And there were no shops. If 
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we wanted anything we had 
to go without it unless it 
was provided by our own 
forethought. 

I think every boy, and every 
girl too, should undergo an 
experience of that kind. At 
the end of their period of school 
‘education’ they would then 
receive some education about the 
only thing that matters—they 
would be introduced to Reality. 

In lat. 19 N., long. 49 W., 
we turned north and fought 
our way through the Horse 
Latitudes. I am not trying to 
be poetic. That was a fight. 
The only wind we had came in 
occasional short savage squalls 
from the north, full of lightning 
and rain and thunder. Only 
a sailor will understand the 
full implications of this, and 
a technical account of our 
endeavours would merely bore 
city dwellers. 

One lightning-lit night a sea 
broke over our counter and hit 
me in the back. It was hot 
as blood, so we knew we had 
reached the Gulf Stream, and 
felt pleased until a hard gale 
came out of the north and 
fought with that great stream 
of north-running water. Here 
again only sailors will know 
what I am talking about. The 
resulting seas were the worst I 
have seen; high and confused. 
The sort of seas a city journalist 
calls ‘mountainous.’ In truth 
they were big ; forty feet from 
trough to crest, according to 
our careful estimates and the 
observed variations of an 
extremely sensitive barometer 
placed in the centre of the cabin 
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table. We hove-to, of course, 
and used oil. 

After three days of that the 
wind shifted into the south and 
gave us fair weather. 

Next day a big liner came 
out of her way to let her 
passengers have a look at us. 
She was the sort of huge, gilded, 
multiple-decked, slab-sided box 
of a thing which I call a floating 
hotel and which her managers 
doubtless advertised as a 
palatial cruise-liner. She passed 
so close to windward that we 
could see her passengers laugh 
when she took the wind out of 
our sails and her wash hove 
us over on our beam-ends. She 
smelt. 

Said our Commander, R.N., 
“They call that ‘ going to sea’ 
these days. And, come to think 
of it, I did not see overmuch of 
the sea myself while I was 
sculling about in cruisers and 
battleships. This trip’s taught 
me a thing or two, and one 
of ’em is that this is the way 
to see the Works of the Lord 
and His Wonders in the Deep. 
Yes. If you want to under- 
stand the sea you’ve got to 
sail over it in a boat small 
enough to let you lean over the 
side and touch the Face of 
the Waters. From the look 
of the crowd on that thing’s 
promenade deck I should say 
the top of a breaking sea up 
there would do a power of 
good. It might wash ’em clean, 
or wash ’em overboard.” 

“Not it,” said the owner. 
“You're jealous! Anyway, 
they use weatherproof make-up 
nowadays. And if the spray 
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ever does fly as high as that, 
all you’ve got to do is take the 
lift up to the Oriental Palm 
Court on the tenth storey. And 
talking about palm courts, we 
haven’t pumped her out since 
that last blow, so you’d better 
get busy, unless you like bilge 
mixed with your blankets.”’ 

It fell calm that afternoon, 
and we floated in water so 
clean and clear that it looked 
more like air than water. It 
looked the sort of unsubstantial 
stuff that might float a balloon, 
but certainly not our heavy 
hull. Looking down into it 
made me feel giddy. Next 
morning things had changed, 
and we sailed all day through 
a scum-covered sea, on which 
floated multifarious grape-fruit 
rinds and cardboard discs off 
milk bottles. It was New York’s 
garbage dumping ground. We 
had returned to civilisation. 

Larchmont, in Long Island 
Sound, looked like a comfort- 
able harbour, so we sailed in 
and anchored. We hoisted our 
quarantine flag and waited for 
the port officials to board us. 
We waited for hours, but no 
one came near. We chafed, 
but dared not set foot on shore ; 
for the United States, just then, 
were being very particular about 
immigration and _ prohibition 
and such things, and we were 
not looking for trouble. 

Eventually a big, black- 
enamelled yacht, shining like a 
patent leather shoe, motored 
in and anchored near us. We 
said, ‘‘ Look at that damned 
thing. She ought to be in a 
glass case, not in salt water. 
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That’ll be her proud owner aft, 
all dressed up like a sailor and 
looking at us as if we smelt.” 
We were feeling pretty sour 
about civilisation and civilised 
man justthen. We forgot about 
the ingrained decency of human 
nature. 

The yacht’s owner eyed our 
sea-stained old boat with her 
Blue Ensign flying astern. Said 
he, ‘‘ Say, boys, where have you 
blown in from ? ” 

“Good evening,” replied our 
owner. ‘ We arrived from 
Falmouth this afternoon.” 

“What! Falmouth, Hng- 
land? In that thing? Holy 
Gee! Say, Boys! Some effort, 
ll say. How many days you 
been out?” 

‘“* Forty-seven.” 

“Wow! Say, are you all 
right? D’you want anything ?”’ 

“We want the Customs to 
pass us,” replied our owner. 
“We want to go ashore and 
send off some cables and buy 
fresh provisions, but the port 
officials don’t seem to like the 
look of us.’ 

“The hell you say! Forty- 
seven days from Falmouth, 
England, to get the frozen 
mit handed you in Larchmont, 
US.A. No, sir! Not if I 
knowit. Skipper! Skipper!!! 


Lower away the launch. 
Make it snappy. Steward! 
STEWARD !!!!” 


He vanished, roaring, down 
his companion hatch. 

Within three minutes he was 
alongside us in his motor launch. 
He said, ‘‘ Falmouth, England. 
And forty-seven days’ out. 
Boys! I welcome you to the 
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United States. This is a free 
country and I’d like to shake 
your hands, but I can’t because 
our lousy officials ain’t passed 
you yet. I’m going ashore, 
now, to chase ’em out, but 
first I guess there’s one or two 
things you’re in need of, and I’ll 
take the liberty of putting ’em 
aboard.” 

He did. He then made off 
at full speed for the shore with 
my cable to Herself in his 
pocket, and “ To hell,” as he 
said, ‘‘ with the quarantine laws, 
if it’s a case of making your 
girl’s mind easy.” 

God bless that man! There 
are some English who affect 
to dislike Americans. May God 
forgive them! I doubt if there 
are many Englishmen who 
would welcome a boat-load of 
complete strangers with that 
American’s kindliness and with 
these timely and generous gifts : 
four quart bottles of milk, six 
crisp lettuces, one dozen grape- 
fruit cold from the refrigerator, 
a box of apples, one roast 
chicken, a ham, two dozen 
fresh eggs, and the morning 
paper. I copy that list from the 
ship’s log. 

We needed the fresh food, 
and ate most of it then and 
there. I could feel the vitamins 
making my hair curl. And 
when the owner, reading the 
newspaper, said, “‘ They seem 
to be busy at home, busting a 
General Strike,’’ the Commander 
remarked, “Humph! Sounds 
silly. I suppose that paper 
doesn’t give any cricket 
scores ? ”’ 

Then things began to hum. 
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The Customs came aboard. 
‘“‘ Have you boys any liquor 
aboard? No! Say! that’s 
a pity. Well, I guess that’s 
all then. Haul down that flag 
and get ashore, quick, because 
they’re waiting for you. 
America’s all yours, gentlemen, 
from the look of things when I 
left.’’ 

I am not sure about America, 
but they certainly gave us all 
New York, Connecticut, and 
Long Island. When I landed 
on the wharf a gentleman put 
his hand on my shoulder and 
said, ‘Come with me. I know 
what you need.”” He did know. 
He drove me to his home, put 
me in a hot bath, lent me a 
razor and clean clothes, fed me 
on ice cream, fruit, coffee, and 
old brandy, sat me on a sofa 
between his beautiful wife and 
lovely daughter, played Bach 
to me on his ’cello, put me to 
bed, and let me sleep for 
fourteen hours. 

That is a fair sample of the 
sort of hospitality the Americans 
showered upon us _ three 
strangers. They made _ us 
members of their nicest Yacht 
Clubs, they gave dinners and 
parties in our honour, and they 
carried us off to their New York 
and country houses to such an 
extent that I slept in ten 
different beds in twelve days, 
not counting those days I did 
not get to bed at all. The U.S. 
Navy took us under its swift 
wing. Swift is the word. And 
I stole the U.S. Navy’s Best 
Girl—and survived it. There’s 
friendship ! Then, just in time, 
before we were killed by too 
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great kindness, we fled. We 
escaped to the yacht, slept the 
clock round, twice, and sailed 
to New London to get ready for 
the Bermuda race. 

The race to Bermuda lasted 
five days. There were forty 
American yachts, and us. We 
won in our class. Bermuda 
was pleased about that. The 
resulting hospitality was even 
wetter than that from which 
we had fled. We just managed 
to get to sea while there was 
life still in us and fled home- 
ward, across the North Atlantic, 
pursued for the most part by 
friendly westerly gales. We 
pressed the ship on. For my 
part, during my watches, I 
expect I gave the old boat 
more sail than she cared about, 
because I could feel Herself 
pulling hard at my heart-strings. 

We sailed into Plymouth 
Sound twenty-four days out 
from Bermuda, and four months 
from home. We had sailed 
10,000 miles without accident, 
and we felt pleased with our- 
selves. We had done what we 
set out to do, and it was some- 
thing which had not often been 
done. We expected a welcome. 
Knowing the habits of our 
countrymen, we did not expect 
the sort of welcome we received 
in New York and Bermuda. 
But we expected a welcome. 

Said the owner, “I’m Rear- 
Commodore of the Royal 
Western Yacht Club, here. 
We’d better look in and make 
our number.’’ 

We looked in. Said one 
member, ‘‘ Hullo! You’ve got 
back then?’ Said another, 


“Hullo! Had a _ pleasant 
sail ? ” 

That was our welcome. The 
whole of it. 

I took the first train to 
London. My conscience had 
been smiting me heavily for a 
long time. It is all very fine 
running away from civilisation 
and sailing about the Atlantic 
in a little boat, but it is cruel 
to one left behind to wait and 
to wonder. The first sight of 
Herself broke me. She smiled, 
but she looked very sad and 
very, very tired. Small wonder. 
She had concealed from me 
her anxiety over my safety, 
and, to save me from anxiety, 
she had refused to let me know 
of an agony which had attacked 
her body after I had sailed and 
which threatened her life. She 
bore with it until I returned. 
On the hour of my return she 
went to hospital for a major 
operation, and I went down 
into deeper depths of hell than 
I dreamed existed. 

I have some sailorly acquaint- 
anees who cannot understand 
why I have given up going to 
sea. I hear rumours going 
about that poor old Wes Martyr 
has lost his nerve, or does not 
like getting wet any more, or 
is tied to his wife’s apron- 
strings, or something. Well, 
now I hope they understand 
why I do not go to sea any 
more. I hope, too, that those 
people who have read my books 
about the sea, and who write 
me bitter letters abusing me 
for abandoning that theme in 
my later works, will realise 
now why I had to do it. If 
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Fate forces you to abandon 
your first love, it is wisest to 
cut her out of your heart for 


[Nov. 
good and all, and never even 


to think of her again, if you can 
help it. 


XXXIX. 


Never despair! Never. When 
the hospital sent back to me 
what the surgeons had left of 
Herself, I did despair. There 
was so little of her left, and 
what there was looked so fragile 
that I thought it must surely 
break. Her life, in the airless 
city, seemed as precarious as 
the dim flame of a candle 
whose light I once had counted 
on to get me out of the labyrint- 
hine galleries of an abandoned 
mine in which I had lost myself. 
There was no air and I watched 
the weak flame on which my 
life depended burn dim and 
dimmer still. I was afraid that 
the wind of a movement, or 
the mere vibration of a sound, 
would put out the light and 
leave me lost in the dark, alone. 
Yet here I am, alive and happy 
in the sunlight. And Herself 
is here too, alive and happy 
alongside me. She is very 
much alive and her old self 
again. In actual fact, there 
is more of her than her old 
self by a good stone weight. 
And there cannot be much 
wrong with a lady who has 
managed to make herself (of 
all fantastic things) the World’s 
Champion Woman Archer. A 
little joke of the gods, I 
think. 

Our present happiness was 
achieved by dint of care, 
thought, a little courage, and 


the making of one sane decision. 
The decision was to abandon 
cities and live in the country. 
I mention the courage, because 
we could not afford to make 
any mistakes. One mistake 
and we were done. We took 
the risk, bought a cottage in 
East Anglia—and were immedi- 
ately driven out of it by a 
housing ‘ development’ scheme 
and the stink of pigs. This 
irretrievable disaster the gods 
allowed us to retrieve. We 
bought another cottage, which 
at once began to tumble down 
about our battered heads. We 
built it up again—and were 
rewarded for these efforts by 
the happiness we now enjoy. 
All that was a desperate struggle, 
but this peace we have attained 
was worth it. It seems that to 
struggle is the only way to 
attain peace. 

If anyone is curious about 
the details of that business they 
must read the book I wrote 
about it, entitled ‘ Paradise 
Enow.’ For myself, I try to 
forget events that turned my 
hair grey. : 

The life I now live in this 
English country is almost 


everything any man could pray 
for. Or so it seems to me. I 
have lived many sorts of life, 
but I find this the best of all. 
I understand I owe thanks to 
my other unquiet lives; they 
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make me appreciate the peace 
of this one. 

There are not many men on 
earth who have all they want. 
There are, maybe, a score or 
so. And I am one of them. 
This might be a frightening 
thought, if I were fool enough 
to let the thought of my happi- 
ness make me unhappy. I 
know I have to thank the gods 
for putting me where I am, so 
why should they be jealous ? 
I will not pretend not to be 
happy through fear that my 
happiness may be taken away. 
No. No. Never. I will thank 
God for my happiness and tell 
of it—to enhearten others less 
fortunate—to make light—to 
bring hope. And that mere 
resolve, I find, has done some- 
thing I did not believe possible. 
It has made me happier still. 

I am content. Never believe 
those ruthless men of action 
who state that to be content 
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is to be as good as dead. I 
have been a man of action—of 
a deal more action than I have 
told about here—and the chief 
product of my hectic activities 
was always the one thing— 
Trouble. Trouble for myself 
and trouble for others. I 
want more out of life than 
that. And I have got it. I 
am no cabbage; but I would 
rather be a cabbage than a 
frantic ape. 

I can see, as I write this, an 
elderly gentleman methodically 
engaged in eradicating docks 
from a fallow field. He is 
making a thorough job of it. 
He digs deep and when he pulls 
up a weed he pulls up the whole 
of it, tap-root and all. Then 
he burns it. I am absolutely 
certain the old gentleman is 
doing more good to himself, 
his fellows, and posterity than 
any frantic Hitler or Mussolini. 
And I will bet he is happier, too. 


XL. 


My recipe for happiness is 
to arrange for yourself an en- 
vironment where, free, secure, 
and without distraction, you 
can work creatively with your 
brain and hands; where you 
can play ; where you can rest ; 
where you can ‘ walk in love 
and simplicity ’ with a partner 
proved true through heaven and 
hell. 

That is the framework. There 
are some trimmings, of course. 
A lot of trimmings. Little 
trimmings. But they all 
count. 


One little trimming is fresh 
food. And a first-class cook 
about the place, too. One 
must eat or die, and I would 
rather die than eat muck. And 
muck, I now realise, was pre- 
cisely what I was eating all 
the time I lived in cities and 
ships. Dead muck. A cabbage 
two days out of the ground 
is as dead as frozen mutton. 
No wonder it stinks. I did 
not know what good live food 
tasted like, nor understand its 
effects on the body and the 
mind, until I owned my own 
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garden and lived next door to a 
farm. 

London milk! Faugh! I 
can see the cows manufacturing 
milk for me in the adjoining 
pasture. That field is full of 
buttercups, so I know the cream 
in my coffee tonight is going 
to be golden yellow. And 
talking of milk reminds me 
that I saw the farmer’s boy 
delivering a duck with the milk 
this morning. And half an 
hour ago I noticed Herself 
coming up the garden path 
with a basket of green peas. 
I saw her pick a sprig of mint 
and some sage and spring 
onions. I was on the point of 
writing a diatribe on quantity- 
produced loaves manufactured 
in factories and wrapped in 
cellophane ; but this little work 
must wait awhile. Lunch is 
ready. ... 


To be happy I must work. 
This is not to say I cannot be 
happy unless I am _ working. 
By no means. But if I do not 
do my quota of work I suffer 
from a guilty feeling. I like 
to tackle my brainwork in 
the morning and get it over 
for the day. This leaves me 
the afternoon to play in with 
a clear conscience. In summer 
the evening is the time for 
manual labour, and I find there 
is nothing like garden work to 
send a man, happy, tired, and 
sleepy, to bed. 

Never be a slave! One can 
easily become a slave to one’s 
work, and this has to be 
guarded against. Some men live 
for their work alone, but only 


the consciousness of genius and 
the production of masterpieces 
can justify such human sacrifice, 
When I find my work absorbing 
me to the exclusion of every- 
thing else I can generally manage 
to ask myself: “Is all this 
work creating a masterpiece ? ” 
The question answers itself, and 
I put down my pen and take 
hold of a spade and double 
trench the vegetable plot, or 
do something else productive of 
usefulness. 

It is necessary to look out, 
too, that your garden work 
does not enslave you. It easily 
can. When I find myself becom- 
ing too finicky about weeds, or 
fussing because the lawn needs 
a hair-cut, I know it is high 
time to let the garden rip for 
a while. It is better to let 
the flowers run wild than to 
become a mere valet to some 
delphiniums. 

Play is the best antidote for 
the work itch. The game you 
play, though, must be absorbing 
enough to take your mind off 
your work temporarily, but 
completely. I used to be sure 
that sailing boats was the only 
game worth playing. It exer- 
cised the mind, muscles, nerves, 
will, eye, and judgment. And 
great knowledge was required 
to play that game well. When 
circumstances forced me _ to 
give up sailing I thought it 
was the end of all play for 
me. Such games as golf and 
tennis seemed silly. At any 
rate they left me cold. I 
thought of mountaineering, but 
I like to run out and play 
when I feel like it, and I 
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live in the flattest county in 
England. 

When a friend suggested 
archery, I said, ‘But bows 
and arrows is just a kid’s 
game.” My friend said, ‘‘ Oh, 
is it? You try.” I did try— 
and found I was tackling the 
most difficult game I had ever 
attacked. Presently it dawned 
on me that consistently to shoot 
arrows straight demanded more 
knowledge, eye, judgment, de- 
termination, nerve, strength, 
thought, and practice than 
racing @ boat to windward in 
a breeze of wind. So I became 
an archer. And as I have made 
up my mind never to give up 
archery until I have mastered 
it, it is clear I will remain an 
archer to the end of my days. 

This archery play is as absorb- 
ing aS any work, and as en- 
slaving. Here, too, it is wise 
to beware. I fear I strive to 
excel. Herself knows better, 
and, consequently, does better. 
It amuses her to shoot, and 
the straighter she shoots the 
more it amuses her. The fact 
that she can shoot as straight 
a3 any woman on earth merely 
makes her laugh. I chafe 
because there are a lot of men 
who can shoot straighter than I 
can. 

I must beware of this subject. 
I am trying to write about life, 
not archery. But archery has 
become a good part of my life, 
so I propose to say this much 
about it. Archery is the finest 
antidote on earth against bore- 
dom. To men and women with 
time on their hands which they 
do not know how to fill, I say : 
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“Take up archery. Take it up 
seriously.” 

To shoot a straight arrow is 
chiefly a matter of intellect. 
More brain than muscle is 
needed, and this makes archery 
the ideal pastime for retired 
professional people. It is fine 
exercise for the body, but, 
better than that, it gives the 
brain a deal of delightful and 
stimulating food for thought. 
The care and repair of the gear 
is a charming business. The 
materials an archer works with 
are wood, leather, feathers, and 
flax. 

£10 will cover the first cost 
of an outfit, consisting of a 
bow, a set of arrows, finger 
tabs, an arm guard, and a 
target. I practise in my garden, 
which is fifty yards long, but 
access to 100 yards or so of 
level field is desirable. It is 
well to remember, when siting 
the target, that the bow is 
not a toy. The bow is a weapon 
which can shoot an arrow a 
quarter of a mile, or clean 
through a man at short range. 
It is, too, a weapon of precision. 
The expert modern archer 
seldom misses the middle of 
his target from a range of 100 
yards. 

I recommend the pastime. I 
also give warning, herewith and 
in writing, that archery is apt 
to bewitch you and take hold 
of you to the complete exclusion 
of every other interest. If you 
take up the bow and find your- 
self neglecting your spouse, your 
children, your home, and your 
duties, do not say I did not 
warn you. I am tired of wives 
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blaming me for alienating their 
husbands’ affections through 
introducing them to the bow. 
The remedy for this state of 


affairs is in their own hands, 
Let them take up the bow them- 
selves and beat their husbands 
at it, as my wife beats me. 


XLI. 


To be happy one must secure 
one’s independence and main- 
tain it. This means fighting, 
because the independence of 
others is regarded as a crime 
by the majority of members of 
civilised societies. 

When outweighted in a fight 
it is wise to go for the widest 
chink in the enemy’s armour, 
and in my fight to be left alone 
I take advantage of the in- 
grained reverence for private 
property which is the chief 
characteristic and the weakest 
spot of this socialised society in 
which we English live. There- 
fore I have bought an acre of 
England, and my own house 
stands on my own land. 

This cottage is my castle, 
and I and the Law of England 
between us can keep out most 
intruders. Not all, of course. 
A wanton jay got inside my 
defences this morning and stole 
some of my young peas, and 
the other day a Sanitary 
Inspector insisted on walking 
in and sampling my cess-pit. 
Ah, well! Both these intruders 
are welcome to what they got. 

Civilisation persists in its 
efforts to force its alleged bless- 
ings (and bonds) upon me; but 
successful resistance, I find, is 
easy. The County Council 
presses me to lay on its water, 
but I refuse to drink, or wash 


in a medicated fluid whose 
source is an artesian well. I 
prefer to be self-contained. I 
prefer to get my water free, 
I prefer to draw water from 
my own well. I prefer the 
taste of my well water. It 
has @ unique bouquet and 
some body to it. And if there 
are any bacilli in it all they 
have done to me so far is to 
nourish me. 

From time to time the 
Electric Light Company be- 
comes urgent to supply me 
with current at 10d. a unit. 
The Company finds it impossible 
to believe that anybody should 
really like candle-light. The 
Company is convinced I am 
only haggling for cheaper rates 
when I state I can read all 
night by the light of an oil 
lamp, whereas the unnatural 
glare of their electricity gives 
me a headache by 10 P.M. 
Also, when I need light I can 
always strike a match; but 
it is no use clicking a switch 
if the wind has blown down the 
wires or an enemy has dropped 
bombs on the power station. 

I dispose of my garbage and 
sewage without civilisation’s 
aid. I dig it all under the 
soil where it belongs. The 
cities, in their ignorance, think 
they are very hygienic, very 
scientific, and very clever when 
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they burn their garbage and 
run their sewage into the sea. 
I think that is a filthy thing to 
do, and I know it is suicidal. 

City people make patronising 
japes about us country folk 
who walk down the garden 
path to our outside E.C.’s. 
But we are sorry for men who, 
through living detached from 
the earth in cities, have become 
so severed from reality that 
they do not even know that 
what man takes from the soil 
man must put back into it—or 
perish. The produce of the 
whole world’s soil is poured 
into the cities and the cities 
devour it and pour the result 
into the sea. When the starved 
soils erode in consequence, the 
cities will perish—and a good 
job, too. I notice the vegetables 
in my garden grow bigger and 
better each year. 

City-bred persons, on reading 
that paragraph, will feel dis- 
gusted. The extent of their 
disgust is the measure of their 
severance from reality. Also, 
I suppose, to any man totally 
unused to reality, it must be a 
shock to get his nose rubbed 
in it. 

To safeguard my peace and 
freedom I have cut all the links 
I can between myself and the 
cities. Only two links remain— 
the road and a telephone wire. 
I seldom make use of either. 
The road leads to few places 
better than this and to many 
worse. Sometimes my fate 
forces me to take the road to 
London. I set out with great 
reluctance, and find it more 
and more a nightmare to mix 
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with people living in a dream, 
and being so cock-sure it is the 
only reality. They regard me 
as @ bit of a freak with a bee 
in my bonnet about living in 
the country. They smile at 
my beard and my clothes. 
They subconsciously resent the 
fact that my appearance is 
different from that of the herd. 
They are genuinely puzzled 
when I reply to the invariable 
question, “Why do you live 
in the country?” with the 
words, ‘‘ Because I am not a 
sheep. I am a man.” 

That other link, the telephone, 
is @ concession to weakness. 
Herself thinks the thing might 
be useful to connect us to 
civilisation (in the shape of 
the doctor, the police, and the 
fire brigade) in cases of acute 
emergency. But I doubt this. 
The doctor should arrive in 
time, the police might, and the 
fire brigade certainly would not. 
Whatever happens, short of a 
severed artery, one can get on 
all right without a doctor for 
an hour or so. And I trust I 
can cope with any burglar who 
had not brains enough to cut 
the telephone wire before com- 
mencing operations. I prefer 
to rely upon my sailorly instinct 
which wakes me up oO’ nights 
before things happen which 
should not happen. Also there 
is a two-handed Japanese sword 
under my bed which is exceed- 
ingly sharp and which has 
already caused one man to 
wonder why his entrails were 
draped round his ankles. 

All the telephone has done, 
so far, is to make a nuisance 
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of itself. The instrument is 
science’s rudest product. Most 
men would hesitate to break, 
uninvited and unannounced, 
into my privacy; but the 
telephone, whatever I may be 
doing, comes barging in with 
its vulgar and insistent racket, 
bawling: “ Hi! Here! Wake 
up! Drop everything and any- 
thing instantly and run and 
attend to me. Hurry. Don’t 
keep me waiting. Run. Run. 
Run.” A thoroughly citified 
invention. 

This establishment maintains 
its peace by maintaining no 
wireless set. Pestilential air- 
planes supply me, free, with all 
the noise I need over the air. 
I prefer to do anything I have 
to do with wireless from the 
sending end and let the listeners 
at the other end suffer. 

The wireless does not interest 
me as @ source of news. I 
am more than satisfied to wait 
until breakfast-time for any 
news there may be. I am grow- 
ing tired, also, of the news- 
papers published in cities and 
of the news the city-bred men 
think fit for me to read. I 
subscribe to one Manchester 
and some London morning 
papers, but I think London 
_will soon have to get on without 
my subscriptions. Six to ten 
pages of financial and stock- 
market news leave me cold. 
I prefer my local East Anglian 
daily paper. It does not panic, 
or do stunts, and what market 
news it contains refers to wheat 
and meat and other prime 
necessities instead of such 
trivialities as Bill Rates and 
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the price of Money. I may not 
be thrilled to read of the land- 
ings of fish at Lowestoft, but 
this is undoubtedly a matter 
of more importance than the 
Contango market in Lombard 
Street. 

The most important man in 
the world is the farmer. We 
could all get on nicely without 
lawyers, politicians, stock- 
brokers, and the like. Without 
the farmers we would die. 
Since I have been living among 
farmers it has become clear to 
me that the cause of the mess 
in which the nations find them- 
selves is the fact that we allow 
city-bred men to lead us. 

City-bred men are smart, but 
not wise. They are like pre- 
cocious children—cock-sure they 
know better than their more 
discreet and experienced elders. 
(The decrees and utterances of 
our recent Ministers of Agri- 
culture, for instance, make the 
farmyard cats laugh and the 
farmers cry.) They may know, 
but they do not grasp the vital 
fact that man’s desire is to be 
left in peace to make his living. 
No English farmer wants to 
fight the Japanese because the 
Banks have got money tied up 
in China. No East Anglian 
farmer whom I know wants to 
fight Germans because they hate 
Jews and prefer to barter the 
products of their labour instead 
of being diddled by the currency 
exchange chicanery of city 
financiers. 

It is hard to make a farmer 
fight, except in defence of his 
soil; but when he does take 
up arms in that cause—look 
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out! My neighbour farms on 
clay and makes it pay. He 
has studied German farming 
methods, and what he says is 
this: ‘*‘ They do what they can, 
but their soil is poor and it 
can’t support all of them. You 
can’t let them have more land 
without robbing someone else ; 
but you can’t let them starve, 
either. So the only thing to 
do is to help them exchange 
their manufactures for food. 
If we don’t, they’ll fight. You 
can’t blame them. London 
City has got to stop trying to 
hog all the markets. If they 
don’t they’ll get ws into trouble.” 
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This seems to me a more 
statesmanlike utterance than 
anything I have heard coming 
from the _ cities, including 
London City and the City of 
Westminster. 

Yes. A farmer has to face 
reality, all day long. He knows 
it when he sees it. It looks to 
me as though the fight for the 
maintenance of my peace and 
independence must be made 
more strenuous. We country 
men must tuck up our sleeves 
and turn the city men out of 
the Front Seats. Our heavy 
sterns will be a better fit in the 
Seats of the Mighty. 


XLII. 


I have told what I know— 
most of it, anyway. I have 
kept my mouth shut about 
some things, and there are 
other things about which my 
publishers advised me to keep 
my mouth shut. They are 
right. It does no good to create 
ugliness or unhappiness. It 
takes a Frenchman to declare 
that “nothing matters, every- 
thing breaks, everything 
passes.” That is the truth, 
but to dwell on it is to give 
up. Never give up. We must 
face fate and our life and strive 
to make a good job of it. 

When you know Man to be 
nothing but a skin disease on 
the earth’s face, it is hard to 
believe he has a soul. I believe 
I shall die as a tree dies, with 
more fuss, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly with less dignity. After 
that I shall go where the tree 


goes—back into the soil where 
we both came from. I shall 
be of more use under the sod 
that I was on top of it. Do 
not bury me too deep. Do not 
waste me. Let me nourish the 
grass roots and—with luck— 
some daisies. 

Lack of religion leaves a man, 
they tell me, with nothing to 
guide him towards the Light. 
I think a man’s eyes are his 
best guide. I have met a 
number of good men and a 
saint or two. Some of them 
were religious, some were not. 
I think if you can look yourself 
in the eye and say, ‘“‘ You’re all 
right,’ you will not be far 
wrong. 

Be gentle, brave and cheerful, 
and nothing much can touch you. 
Never pretend! either to your- 
self or to others. If you do 
you will tie your brain up in 
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knots and think crooked and 
never go straight. 

Never take anything for 
granted. Test it. Ask Why. 
Never trust anything except a 
friend and a British Admiralty 
chart. If you cannot escape 
Trouble, tackle it. A fearless 
attack can be defeated only 
by one thing. That thing is 
death. Well, what of it? 
“ Rest after toyle, port after 
stormie seas, death after life 
doth greatly please.’”’? The only 
distressing thing about death 
is the grief it causes to the 
living. ‘Everything’ passes. 
That Frenchman may not have 
been as cynical as I thought. 
For everything does pass— 
trouble, pain, and grief included. 





[Nov. 


This job of work I gaye 
myself has come to an end. [ 
have worked hard at it for g 
year and a half. It is not 
good enough, but it is the best 
I can do. I have said what I 
know, given what I have, done 
what I can, and I cannot be 
called upon to do more. There 
are signs, though, that I will 
be called upon to do a lot 
more—to run a motor torpedo- 
boat, to man an anti-aircraft 
gun, or write propaganda. I 
do not know what is going to 
happen, but I do know that 
whatever happens, including 
war, life is going to be very 
interesting, and, if I can make 
it so, amusing. It is not wise to 
ask more. 


(Finis.) 
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THE CHILDREN OF HAM. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


THE innuendo in the title is 
unjustifiable, but somehow the 
title appeals to me as a rather 
happy inspiration. 

I have mentioned once before 
in ‘Maga’ the consternation into 
which the first announcement 
of evacuation, made at the 
time of the Munich crisis, threw 
our little village. We were 
told bluntly one morning that 
at twelve noon or a little later 
thirty-five homeless children 
would be dumped in our village, 
and must be provided for. 
Everyone was willing to do 
his or her bit. But there are 
only some sixty-three souls, 
all told, in our village (if 
village it can be called), and 
some fourteen houses; at a 
moment’s notice to add thirty- 
five mouths to this community 
was disconcerting. As _ for 
accommodation, an estimate 
had been made secretly, and 
therefore quite inaccurately, by 
an outside official ; the estimate 
suddenly disclosed to us was of no 
more real use, afforded no more 
real information, than a blank 
sheet of paper. The fact that 
there is a room does not imply 
that this room is really and 
immediately utilisable. There 
may have been a room (for 
example) in the cottage of old 
Mr and Mrs Weed. But old 
gaffer and granny are nearing 
eighty, and as near to being 
bed-ridden as makes little 


difference. How on earth could 
they look after any sort of 
lodger, especially if the lodger 
were a couple of children unable 
to ‘do for’ themselves? And 
when a house is very small, 
the accommodation available 
for outsiders cannot be calcu- 
lated simply from the number 
of rooms and the number of 
inhabitants. There is such a 
thing as difference of sex, and 
difference of sex implies separa- 
tion. Again, human beings are 
not machines, and the health 
of a working woman, who 
cannot employ servants, may 
render it quite impossible for 
her to take extra burdens on 
her shoulders. All these diffi- 
culties actually existed in our 
little village. No one, as I 
have said, wanted to make 
difficulties. But when diffi- 
culties exist, they cannot be 
got out of the way by pretending 
that they are not there. 
Fortunately the Munich crisis 
passed harmlessly over our 
heads, and profiting by experi- 
ence we took some steps to 
provide against a recurrence 
of muddle and alarm, to fit 
ourselves to face the next crisis 
without fear or any amazement. 
The first step was to find out 
to how many boys, girls, and 
adults we could afford lodging, 
and the particular houses into 
which the several quanta of 
adults, boys, and girls should 
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be put. I suppose that this 
work should have fallen on me, 
since I am senior air warden 
for the village and its repre- 
sentative on the rural district 
council. But at the moment 
an accident had laid me low: 
I was unable to walk. So the 
lady of the big house—we have 
one adjoining the village— 
undertook the task, and after 
seeing the way in which she 
carried it out I should be pre- 
pared, were I still in active 
service, to offer her employ- 
ment, or at least now to write 
her a testimonial as excellently 
suited to Government admin- 
istration. And so I have told 
her. She went from house to 
house, diligently and methodi- 
cally inquiring its capacity : 
for such work a woman is far 
better fitted than a man. Just 
one thing I forgot to tell her; 
and surely I have made enough 
official arrangements in my time 
not to forget a principle so 
elementary. I should have got 
from her a copy of all the 
information obtained ; so that, 
were she for any reason absent, 
either I or someone else would 
have been ready to carry on. 
Our return was sent in; and 
when I received from Authority 
the number to be billeted on us 
the print went blurred before 
my eyes. We were to have one 
hundred and forty-three chil- 
dren. Then suddenly I re- 
membered (what I should never 
have forgotten) that I was 
looking at the number for my 
nominal, not for my real village. 
Owing to vacancies on the rural 
council not synchronising with 


everybody’s convenience I nom- 
inally sit for a largish village 
some five or six miles distant, 
and the squire of that village 
sits for mine. It sounds g 
complicated arrangement, but 
in practice it works quite 
smoothly. Our real number, I 
learned by inquiry of my neigh- 
bour, would be twenty - five 
children. Five ‘ others’ were 
threatened, but they have not 
arrived, and I devoutly hope 
that they will stay away. They 
are defined as including 
‘“‘ cripples, feeble-minded, and 
expectant mothers.” But 
throughout the district generally 
these ‘ others’ are in absentia 
a useful stick wherewith to 
beat the sluggish ; should any- 
one complain that children are 
inconvenient, complaint is easily 
silenced by the offer (or threat) 
of ‘others’ in the children’s 
place. 

So far, so good. But a crisis, 
when it actually occurs, always 
occurs at the moment most 
inconvenient for the individual. 
At least, that is my experience. 
I had been to France, and had 
only just returned when I 
learned that evacuation was 
practically certain within a few 
days. The lady who had made 
our excellent billeting plan had 
gone somewhere to the sea with 
her children, and I had no 
details of the plan. I applied 
to a central authority, and, as I 
expected—I have said that I 
am an old Government servant 
—I was told that the matter 
was purely a local one, that 
nobody at the centre knew 
anything about it, that I could 
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go to the devil or anywhere 
else that took my fancy. But 
an old Government hound is 
not so easily shaken off the 
scent, and in the end I got 
that plan. Then the lady who 
had made it arrived hotfoot. 
So for the moment the barom- 
eter was set fair, and every- 
thing in the garden was lovely. 
There came a@ final word that 
the children would be upon us 
at noon next day (actually it 
was six in the evening ere they 
arrived), and again, as luck 
would have it, we had three 
visitors, one of them an invalid, 
in our house at the moment. 
There was naught to do save 
explain the situation candidly, 
speed our visitors on their way, 
and start preparations in detail. 
Here we were fortunate in the 
‘help’ that we were able to 
secure; I gather that it was 
not invariably so elsewhere. 

I cannot say that in the fifteen 
years which have passed by 
since our return from India 
my wife and I have been greatly 
troubled by ‘ the servant prob- 
lem.’ Our requirements are 
modest, and we have avoided 
the ‘ professional servant,’ the 
haughty damsel who at the 
slightest hint of inconvenience 
or extra work tosses her head 
and ‘walks out.’ I am very 
far from suggesting that any 
servant should be the patient 
ass shouldering burdens at her 
employer’s whim, but I do think 
that the town school of modern 
England has produced a class 
of young female to whom the 
expression ‘ playing the game’ 
conveys no meaning whatso- 
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ever. As yet it is different in 
the villages. When we first 
settled in a little English village 
we drew our servants from 
the girls of that village; and, 
although we have twice changed 
our residence, the tradition con- 
tinues with us. Possibly that 
is somewhat to the credit of 
both parties. Girls come, serve 
us for a time, marry, and send 
friends to take their places. I 
realise with a shock how time 
flies when I revisit that original 
village, and find our erstwhile 
handmaidens—I remember some 
of them as children—the pro- 
prietresses of sturdy families. 
Unluckily the supply of girls 
in that particular village has 
temporarily fallen short; and 
to supply the place of a house- 
maid—the village has provided 
us with a cook—we have got a 
houseboy, a sturdy lad just over 
fourteen. And so we fell upon 
the house. 

We had volunteered to take 
four boys, and we prepared the 
dining-room, the largest room 
in the house, as a dormitory 
for them. Somehow informa- 
tion had filtered through that 
our refugees would come from 
East Ham: “ That’s a rough 
spot,” said the postman con- 
solingly, ‘‘I comes from there 
myself.’ But so far as experi- 
ence as yet is a guide I think 
that the postman maligned his 
birthplace. 

We unhooked the family por- 
traits from the beading, carted 
furniture into other rooms or 
passages, rolled up the carpet, 
fitted up wash-tables. We had 
no spare beds; but on the 
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floor we spread stout mattresses, 
and provided pillows and 
blankets. Our village servants 
never raised the question of 
extra work ; in fact they seemed 
to look on the coming of the 
children as a joke. And to aid 
in these preparations, which 
took a good bit longer to effect 
than to describe, came the 
widow Weller. She deserves 
her little meed of immortality. 

She is the youngest inhabi- 
tant of our hamlet; I think 
that she is about seventy 
years young. She can do, and 
does, pretty well anything and 
everything. She takes in wash- 
ing and she goes out for daily 
housework; she is ready at 
any hour to go to the aid of an 
ailing neighbour (and she is a 
good deal of a born nurse) ; 
for more than twenty years 
she has tended the church 
altar, refusing all payment for 
her trouble. Like everybody 
else she has her peculiarities. 
She is perennially cheerful, 
because she always anticipates 
the worst, and sets down to the 
credit side everything awful 
that does not happen. That is 
not a bad philosophy of life. 
And she looks to the future, 
though at times her forecasts 
are incorrect. At the first 
bruit of evacuation more than 
a year ago she had agreed to 
take in two lodgers: now she 
resiled from the offer. Not 
from any slackness: there is 
no human being readier to do 
her bit for the country than 
the widow Weller. But it 
seems that when she made her 
offer she was nursing old Dame 


Trott, and that she had caley- 
lated, with every apparent 
justification, that by the time 
the next crisis came round 
Dame Trott would be in a world 
where she would no longer need 
a neighbour’s services. But 
Dame Trott, for good or ill, 
is still with us ; and the widow’s 
nursing is no casual looking in, 
She does everything for the 
Dame, down to washing her, 
and she does it gratuitously, 
She could not be expected to 
take in refugees herself, but 
she came to help us in our 
preparations for our refugees, 
sniffing the battle like a war- 
horse, and like Achilles rejoicing 
in her might. 

Be it the competence of 
authority in London or be it 
the competence of the local 
lady who drew up our billeting 
plan, everything went on oiled 
wheels. Our lady went to the 
detraining station, cut out our 
allotted quota from the mob 
with the precision of a sheep- 
dog or an Australian stock- 
rider, marched them to a bus, 
disembarked them on _ her 
avenue, and led them into one 
of the huge outbuildings of her 
house. Round the walls were 
ranged benches, and on these 
the children, round-eyed and 
expectant, parked themselves. 
There was no crying or con- 
fusion; already the children 
were on friendly terms with 
their hostess; and I think 
that, trying bewilderedly to 
take in the mere size of the 
great house with its outbuild- 
ings, stables, lawns, gardens, 
they, at the moment, had no 
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space in their little minds for 
homesick thoughts. 

“ Let’s get to business,” said 
the lady briskly, ‘“‘ you’re down 
for four: which four will you 
have?’’? I had fallen into 
conversation with Arthur, aged 
thirteen, who introduced me 
to his brothers Reggie and 
Roland, aged eleven and ten. 
“T’ll have these three,’ I said ; 
“anyone you’d like with you, 
poys?” Sid,” said Arthur, 
“%e’s off our street. That’s 
‘im there with ’is two sisters.’’ 
“Come along, Sid,’ I said, 
“nick up the old kitbag, and 
hump it.”” The kitbag, I fear, 
was @ figure of speech; poor 
Sidney had not one, or any 
sort of bag at all. The other 
three had small paper packages. 
For every two children was 
provided a stout paper con- 
tainer holding two children’s 
rations for forty-eight hours— 
tinned meat, tinned milk, bis- 
cuits, and such stuff. It all 
came in useful in the course of 
the next day or two. 

I had taken three brothers, 
and Sidney had at least two 
sisters in situ. Fair - sized 
families, I thought. But as I 
passed out with my quartet I 
heard something which made 
me jump into the air. Appar- 
ently the next lot announced 
themselves as four brothers 
clamouring not to be parted. 
“Youre a big family,’ said 
the lady, smiling. ‘ There’s 
sixteen of us, ma’am,” said the 
infant in a matter-of-fact tone. 
East Ham obviously is prolific. 
I have not yet quite mastered 
the domestic details of my 
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guests; but I gather that in 
addition to two sisters here, 
Sidney has brother an’ bybee 
an’ Connie parked somewhere 
else. I may have got it wrong ; 
for the speech of East Ham is 
strange to my ears, and the 
boys talk a sort of verbal 
shorthand which assumes that 
I am au courant of their family 
affairs. The difficulty of under- 
standing as yet is mutual. 
‘We finds it ’ard, ma’am, to 
sye wot you’re talkin’ abaht,”’ 
observed Arthur politely to my 
wife. 

But, heaven help us, there 
is a pitiful side to this proli- 
ficity of Ham. When I saw 
these children side by side with 
Ben, our countryborn houseboy, 
I sighed. Ben is only about a 
year older than Arthur, but 
the physical difference is well- 
nigh immeasurable. Arthur, 
Reggie, and Roland are in no 
way deformed. But they are 
so pitifully small. Ben, were 
he that way inclined, could 
knock the heads of all three 
together. And of Sidney—like 
everybody else I have grown 
fond of Sidney ; the queer crab- 
like little creature has the knack 
of attracting affection—what 
can I say? The three brothers 
came, more or less, in ‘ what 
they stood up in’; Sidney 
did not even do that. He was 
in rags; his ‘interior wrap- 
pings’ were just a vest, which 
suggested a small quantity of 
vest wreathed around a large 
number of holes. He had no 
particular garment for sleeping 
in; neither, I understand, had 
his sisters. We have fitted 
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Sidney up with pyjamas, vest, 
pullover, shoes, and such things, 
which my granddaughter has 
outgrown. She is four and 
a half, and Sidney is nine! 
The clothes fit him quite loosely 
and easily ; but at first Sidney 
was rather shocked by the 
thought of wearing girl’s clothes. 
Sunt lacrimae rerum. 

And there is something else 
which gives me a mixed feeling 
of pleasure and sadness. Even 
in the three weeks that they 
have been with us these boys 
have changed. LEspecially in 
Sidney, the change is unmis- 
takable; he is filling out, he 
walks with less of a shamble, 
his wretched little legs are less 
spindly. Have these luckless 
elves hitherto ever had a suffi- 
ciency of food ? Probably there 
are millions such in France, 
Germany, Russia, Japan. The 
nations can find endless money 
for their engines of mutual 
destruction, but never a copper 
for the sufficient feeding of 
their children. The father of 
my trio, I learn, is ‘a sort 0’ 
engineer,’ which, I take it, 
means some sort of mechanic. 
Sidney’s father, like the village 
blacksmith, earns whate’er he 
can, and, I suppose, how, when, 
and where he can. 

For one thing I give full 
marks to East Ham: these 
children are clean. It has not 
always been so elsewhere. I 
know a@ woman who keeps a 
small shop in an adjoining 
town, and to whom were allotted 
@ mother and child; I cannot 
say from what quarter they 
came, She looked at them, 
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then told the billeting officer 
that rather than take them in 
she would forfeit a month’s 
rent and close her shop. Mother 
and child were simply crawling, 
The widow Weller, looking 
rather like the wicked queen 
of ‘Snow- White and the 
Seven Dwarfs’ and waving a 
fine-toothed comb, descended 
on our guests, and after q 
meticulous examination reported 
all clear on the head and shirt 
front. All four boys had heads 
which suggested Absolom ; and 
here our village-born cook came 
to our assistance. Her young 
man is by profession a hair- 
dresser, though for the moment 
he has exchanged the scissors 
for the sword. She remarked 
that if he could get leave, and 
if she might ask him to stop 
for dinner, he would be willing 
to give us a cast of his pro- 
fessional office. And so the 
boys are now trimmed and 
neat; I suppose that in their 
own homes their haircuttings, 
per inopiam, are few and far 
between. The boys wash 
scrupulously every morning at 
the washstand, and they raise 
no objections to baths. In 
applying for a ration for my 
petrol engine for pumping water 
I have made this point. I 
have not been quite so patriotic 
as @ lady of whom a friend in 
this department told me. 
Applying for her ration she 
promised faithfully that no one 
in her household would take 
more than one bath per week! 

If the boys are pitiful 


physically when compared with 
our country children, I am not 
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at all sure that, despite the 
much vaunted city schools, they 
are educationally more ad- 
vanced. About the first thing 
I did was to write letters to 
their mothers, and I wished 
them to add ‘love from’ to 
my letters, and to sign their 
names. Sidney led off. ‘“ ’Ow 
d’yer spell love?” he asked ; I 
told him. He took up the pen 
—queer in everything, he writes 
with his left hand—and accom- 
plished that word. ‘From’ he 
spelled for himself, but he had 
forgotten the cursive form of 
the letter F. And ‘Sidney’ 
came out as ‘Sidner.’ ‘ That 
last ’ere letter don’t seem right 
some’ow,”’ he remarked thought- 
fully. Arthur wrote fluently, 
and Reggie well enough, but 
Roland broke down altogether. 
“Don’t you know how to write 
your name ? ’”’ I asked amazedly. 
“You see,” explained Arthur, 
“ig nime is Roland, but we 
calls *im Ted. ’E can write 
that nime all right.” The 
mothers replied quite politely ; 
they were sure that the boys 
were happy with us, and that 
we were doing all that could 
be done for them. The mother 
of the trio wrote quite well ; 
Sidney’s mother, I should say, 
is only just in the literate 
class. And here begins a line of 
thought. 

I have said that we are 
lucky in having no ‘ others’ ; 
perhaps we are equally lucky 
in having no ‘mothers.’ For 
of them I hear no very good 
report. “Got a woman and 
her child,” said a tradesman 
friend of a neighbouring town 
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to me. ‘“ The child’s all right, 
but, my God, the mother! 
They’re paying me sixteen bob 
a week for her, and I’d pay 
her that myself if she’d only 
go away.” On another town 
not far from here some sixty 
or seventy mothers have been 
dumped; and the billeting 
officer succinctly described the 
result to me as ‘ hell’s delights.’ 
These women, it seems, have 
the idea that, as the State is 
paying for their lodging at 
five shillings per week, they 
need not lift a hand to help 
those who are lodging them. 
So they trail about aimlessly, 
go to the public-houses, drink, 
gossip, and inevitably fight. 
No doubt the change is an 
abrupt one for them ; from the 
busy city streets to the (in 
their view) dull, monotonous 
country, from constant work 
in their own homes to idleness. 
Probably things will right them- 
selves. But I do not think 
that the evacuated, especially 
the able-bodied adults, should 
be left in idleness. Five shillings 
a week is not an adequate 
return to a working woman 
with a household of her own, 
if she is to ‘do for’ an adult 
quartered on her. 

In our own house we have 
introduced an order and a 
discipline. Naturally enough 
for the first week the children 
ran wild; there were apples 
to pick (why they did not die 
of a surfeit of green cooking 
apples, I do not know), a donkey 
to play with, a pond in which 
to fish and swim. A neigh- 
bouring farmer was getting in 
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his harvest, and the fields, 
carts, horses had all the novelty 
of a circus. These things are 
still here, but a sort of system 
has been enforced. 

The boys rise about 7.30; 
they wash, roll up _ their 
mattresses, set their dormitory 
in some sort of order. Then 
breakfast. Usually we give 
them fried bacon with bread 
fried in the bacon fat, tea, and 
bread in abundance. It is 
worth remark that they do 
not care for either butter or 
jam, but dripping and ‘ golden 
syrup’ they love. They wash 
up their own plates and cups, 
and bestow them on a table 
in the passage outside their 
door. At 12.30 is dinner: 
meat with vegetables, or strong 
soup, bread, and cheese. We 
tried puddings, but the children, 
quite politely, asked for cheese 
instead. Tea comes at about 
five; and at eight cocoa and 
a few biscuits. Lights must 
be out at nine; of course we 
are living under black - out 
restrictions, which (in my 
private opinion) are somewhat 
exaggerated in this hamlet. We 
have a rule about the doors by 
which the boys must enter and 
leave ; the house could not be 
kept in any sort of order were 
four young barbarians ram- 
paging through it as they list. 

And yet in this rural idyll 
the green-eyed monster has 
already reared his ugly head. 
Oh woman, woman! quid non 
mortalia cogis? I found a child 
of Ham vociferating strange 
vocables at my garden gate, 
and Sidney interpreted for me. 


Sidney, who had been fishing 
for tiddlers, had fallen into the 
pond, and his clothes were 
drying. The words were an 
invitation to Arthur (who for 
the moment was from home) 
to come out and be bashed. 
Arthur and the other Hamite— 
his name is Frank and he ig 
billeted elsewhere—are rivals 
for the smiles of the belle of 
East Ham, a damsel billeted 
hard by and seemingly older 
in disposition than in appear- 
ance. Is there some inbom 
instinct in the female which 
prompts her to set the males 
fighting for her ? 

And somebody—lI presume 
that it is one of the teachers— 
has instituted an excellent rule: 
on Sunday evening the children 
are marched to church, where 
they hear a short service from 
a@ very intelligent clergyman. 
“To what sect do_ they 
belong ?’’ I asked one of the 
teachers who accompanied the 
flock. He replied, ‘ Probably 
none of them have ever before 
been inside a place of worship.” 
I think’ that regrettable, 
although I think the question 
a very difficult one. Like 
Froude, who wrote the ‘ Nemesis 
of Faith’ ninety years ago, I 
doubt very much _ whether 
religion can be taught to children 
nowadays; religion really is 
@ matter for man’s under- 
standing. The stories which are 
taught in Sunday School the 
child probably will reject in 
later life; indeed I do not 
see how the man can retail 
his belief in purely childish 
tales. But even as a means 
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of bringing some order into a 
child’s life, I think that it is 
well for a child to go to church. 
And surely with the accumu- 
lated wisdom of ages something 
could be taught which will later 
enable the child, grown adult, 
to learn. 


It has all been a pleasant 
experience so far, but I can 
see difficulties looming ahead, 
questions which will need 
solving. Even for us old people 
the coming of the children has 
been an excitement, a novelty ; 
but if the war is to last for 
three years or more—and it 
certainly is going to last until 
we win it finally—novelty will 
wear off and excitement will 
pall. Now it is still summer, 
and the children can pass their 
time abroad. But winter is 
coming ; then the children will 
perforce be indoors for long 
periods, and Satan, I fear, will 
find plenty for idle hands to 
do. The lighted city streets 
at least provide children with 
an interest ; the change to the 
dull darkness of the countryside 
in winter must be devastating 
forthem. And certain economic 
problems will arise. 

With their present scanty 
clothing I do not see how the 
children can get through a 
country winter; be it re- 
membered that the facilities 
for taking shelter, for some- 
how getting a warming, are 
much greater in a city. We 
few residents of the middle 
class probably can, and no 
doubt will, make some shift 
in the matter. But in the 
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villages round about us are 
many children billeted on people 
whose means are no greater 
than the means of _ these 
children’s parents. They can- 
not be expected to clothe other 
people’s children, although I 
hear that the local Women’s 
Institute, mainly working 
mothers, is already consider- 
ing the question of ‘ cutting 
out.’ 

And there is another point 
which will need consideration. 
Said a householder to me the 
other day: ‘The State is 
paying ten shillings a week for 
a single child billeted, and 
eight and sixpence per child 
for each of a group. But 
doesn’t that mean that the 
town parents are relieved of 
pretty well all responsibility 
for the maintenance of their 
own children ? Country parents 
have to keep on paying. I 
don’t think that this system 
or idea can or should con- 
tinue; this damned war can’t 
be turned into an agency for 
affording indiscriminate poor 
relief.” The speaker was a 
well-to-do man and a very 
kindly man; he would be the 
last on earth to shirk his duty 
or to refuse aid to people in 
distress. But I rather think 
that he had hit an economic 
or sociological nail bang on the 
head. 

There is another matter which 
has already aroused discussion. 
In a working country household, 
the household of a country 
labourer or artisan, one of these 
children of Ham probably can 
be boarded for eight and six- 
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pence a week, and probably 
the child is really happier in 
such a home than with people 
of my class. I do not think 
that my wife and I are wilfully 
unkind ; we feed and lodge the 
children well enough, but we 
cannot provide them with a 
home. Our ways of life, our 
ideas, are quite distinct ; these 
poor Ham children would be 
more at home in a ‘ working’ 
household. On the other hand, 
there are billeted here and there 
children of a very different 
class, children hitherto lodged, 
fed, generally speaking ‘ brought 
up’ in a style which cannot be 
maintained for eight and six- 
pence a week. And I do not 
for a moment hold with those 
bluff and breezy beings who 
proclaim that such children 
must lump it if they do not like 
it. For one thing, I do not 
think that a child of the upper 
middle classes is physically fit 
to make this sudden downward 
jump; for another, I am by 
no means in favour of levelling 
down. I have no intention of 
mollycoddling or ‘ spoiling’ our 
four children of Ham; but I 
have a hope that we shall pull 
them upwards and onwards a 
bit, even if it be but a very 
little bit. All things considered, 
I am certain that children of 
my own class, aged nine to 
thirteen, are more intelligent, 
better educated than our little 
visitors ; and I prefer to seek 
for equality by giving oppor- 
tunity to those who have it 
not, rather than by taking 
opportunity away from those 
who already have it. If this 


present horror is to continue, 
then in the interests of the 
nation there will have to be 
another and a more carefyl 
resorting and rearranging. 
Better build upwards from 
existing foundations of different 
heights than start by razing 
all existing foundations to a 
common level. 

Things no doubt will arrange 
themselves better; as regards 
the education of our particular 
Hamites, we shall get over or 
round a wall of official stupidity 
which for the moment bars the 
way. We have about twenty- 
five billeted children, and the 
provision of teachers sent with 
them seems extremely liberal. 
The lady of the big house 
has offered a room entirely 
adequate as a schoolroom, and 
the rector of the parish has 
offered the parish hall. But 
these offers so far have been 
refused ; it has been ordained 
that our children are to do 
half time, from 1 to 4 P.M., at 
a school distant some three 
miles by road and at least one 
and a half miles across the 
fields. Winter is coming, and 
the field-way will soon be impos- 
sible. Not one of the children, so 
far as I can see, possesses & 
raincoat of any sort or descrip- 
tion. And the whole scheme is 
wrong. The children naturally 
will play about in the morning ; 
they will bolt a mid-day meal, 
and start off on the (for them) 
comparatively long walk to 
school. For a walk which is 


nothing to a country child is 
a good deal to an undersized 
child of the city. They will 
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reach school in no case to 
profit by what they are taught 
there. And then they must 
walk back in the dark. 

The reason given for this 
decision is silly, and _ the 
remedy suggested for the incon- 
venience is sillier. The reason 
is that there is here no equip- 
ment, which means no more 
than some school books, pens, 
ink, paper. Well, then, send 
some down from London. The 
remedy is to charter a bus to 
take the children backwards 
and forwards. That is, at a 
time when all economy is 
needed, to take a valuable 
motor vehicle, and a vehicle 
with a heavy petrol consump- 
tion, off the roads to serve a 
few school children. There is 
no possibility of traffic, other 
than the traffic of the children, 
along the route. The thing is 
so obviously foolish that some 
of the teachers tell me that 
they will break through the 
ruling on their own responsi- 
bility if Authority insists on 
maintaining its attitude. 

My own thought is that the 
possibility of finding or building 
large temporary quarters in the 
country should be considered ; 
and that, if it be finally taken 
for granted that the war is to 
last for years, these evacuated 
children should be assembled, 
taught, brought up in ‘ boarding 
schools.’ The cost of such a 
scheme in the long-run would 
probably be less than the cost 
involved by the present rather 
haphazard arrangement, and 
the results probably will be 
better. Board school teachers, 
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who hitherto have done but 
day work during officially fixed 
hours, will have to adapt them- 
selves to the life of the public 
school house - master, whose 
responsibility continues for 
twenty-four hours on every day 
of the week. I have a suspicion 
that a function which the great 
day-schools of the city at present 
very largely fulfil is just the 
taking of children off their busy 
mothers’ hands for a certain 
number of hours per day. My 
four children of Ham are by 
no means little hooligans; of 
course they are poor and rough, 
but I should describe them as 
fundamentally well - behaved, 
jolly little boys. They have 
plenty of courage; they have 
never wept or repined at finding 
themselves far from their homes 
and in a strange land. But 
educationally I should call them 
backward ; they ought to read 
and write better than they do. 
I understood from one of the 
teachers that these boys are 
not given ‘ home-work’ to do. 
Well, I do not approve of over- 
loading a child with lessons, 
with making the child’s little 
life a slavery. But I think it 
wise to give the child something 
to do by himself, to get out of 
his head the idea that school 
and lessons are things which 
just pass a certain number of 
hours of today, and can be 
forgotten until the clock strikes 
the same hour tomorrow. 

I would end on a note of 
hope. And my hope is quite 
disinterested. For if this war 
is to last as long as its pre- 
decessor—and I have said that 
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it will have to last until we 
win it finally and decisively— 
there is a very strong probability 
that I shall not see the end of 
it. My first hope is for man- 
kind. The plain question now 
being fought out is whether 
justice, truth, mercy are to 
prevail; or whether lying, 
cruelty, injustice are to prevail. 
I do not think that man is 
going to sink from the status 
of man to the status of the 
jungle ape. For that status is 
exactly what Hitler and his 
friends typify. 

For England I have the hope 
that this dispersion of the tribe 
of Ham may be a benefit. It 
may help the several classes of 
the people to understand one 
another. I should not think 
the fathers of Arthur and 
Sidney at all unreasonable if 
they at present proclaim that 
I am a social parasite living 
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in luxury while they sweat and 
toil. In their place I probably 
should wave a red flag and 
proclaim myself a Bolshevik, 
It may dawn on Arthur and 
Sidney, perhaps it has dawned 
on them already, that the class 
which I represent is not entirely 
selfish and sordid. And those 
who have shuddered at the 
thought of their comfortable 
homes turned into pigsties by 
dirty little slum children may 
realise that these slum children 
are not all dirty or ill-conducted; 
that they may be rather nice 
little boys, and that this fact 
raises a presumption that their 
fathers and mothers are really 
rather nice men and women. 
This frightful scourge of war 
may purge the world of its 
present evil, though, alas, at 
an appalling cost, and it may 
bring about a spirit of greater 
brotherhood in England. 
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